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Some Aspects of the Public 
School Relations Problem’ 


BEN G. GRAHAM 


Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, and 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 


Public school relations in 
some form have existed as long 
as the public school itself has 
existed. Since the inauguration 
of the first school there have 
been some of its activities 
which have kept the people of 
the community continuously 
informed regarding the prog- 
ress, condition, needs, and 
aims of the school. In the 
earliest days the members of 
the community were so closely 
knit together that this was a 
simple matter, but in recent 
years, owing to the rapidly 
changing character of our eco- 
nomic and social life, hetero- 
geneous population, and increased public activity, the prob- 
lem of school relations has become extremely difficult and 
complicated. The urgent need for keeping the work of 
the school before the public, the rapid changes in the school 
program, together with the lack of knowledge and technique 
respecting the subject, have all combined to make of it an 
important issue in the field of school administration. 

No educator questions the necessity for a public relations 
program. In the first place, the people of a school district 
usually give most of the money which supports the public 
schools and they have a right to know what results, in the 
way of educational facilities, their money is producing; 
secondly, the schools are mainly dependent for their sup- 
port upon the money the people of the city pay, indirectly 
or directly, as school taxes and because of this the best inter- 
ests, educationally, of the boys and girls demand that the 
schools secure and hold the confidence of the community. 
Furthermore, the process of informing the community about 
education should have certain wholesome influences upon 
citizens, and the participation of laymen in this educational 
interpretation and their contacts with the professional edu- 
cator should have important influence upon the schools. 

If the average citizen is to understand the purposes of 
public education, if he is to appreciate the intricacies of 
its organization, if he is to understand how it contributes 
to the social welfare, and if he is to resist selfish attempts at 
curtailment, he must be aided by the school people. A pro- 
gram of public relations should accomplish this. It should 
reach out and help the citizen to know how and why school 
procedures exist, increase, decrease, or even change or dis- 
appear, and it should tend to bring into the school the lay- 
men’s influence. Such a program requires the help and 
participation of the adults of the community. When these 
citizens examine school practices and raise questions as to 
educational needs, costs, and results, their pertinent in- 
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The most important factor in a public relations pro- 
gram is the existence of a definite, planned program. 


quiries cause school people to reexamine, reevaluate, and 
to revise many practices. 

A sound educational program of public relations will 
have the courage to face every vital educational issue honestly 
and intelligently. There will be no coercion or evasion. For 
many years business interests conceived of public relations 
as a program for “‘putting over something” on an indif- 
ferent public. Therefore, the use of the terms “‘public re- 
lations” and “school publicity” for entirely legitimate pro- 
cedures conveys to some people the implication of pressure 
methods. This is unfortunate. The true meaning of the 
term should be those activities of a school which attempt to 
keep the community informed of the purpose and place of 
education, the plan of control of education, the cost of 
education, and the objectives of the school. Citizens will 
become interested in schools because the facts appeal to 
their intelligence and satisfy their desire for information. 
It is not simply a case in which a professional group chooses 
facts that it wishes to put across to an unwilling public. 
The citizen should not be a passive spectator, but to a 
greater or lesser degree an active participant in the public 
relations program. Through service on boards of educa- 
tion, through membership on committees of the parent- 
teacher associations, and through contacts in public groups, 
the individual citizen develops an appreciation and under- 
standing of educational problems and assumes responsibility 
for keeping himself and others informed. 

Naturally, the first requisite in any program of public 
relations is the organization and maintenance of a school 
system worthy of the support of the community. To quote 
from the 1934 Yearbook of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, “The first and most important part of any program 
of public relations is a system of schools which warrants the 
support of all citizens. When a system safeguards its chil- 
dren in well-constructed buildings, when it offers children 
a program of challenging experiences, when it employs skill- 
ful teachers, when it is integrated through supervision—in 
short when a system of schools is so efficient that parents 
have complete confidence in it, the indispensable basis for 
a program of public relations has been laid.” 


The second requisite is the cooperative effort on the 
part of all the various elements which contribute to a pro- 
gram of this type. Of these, the board of education holds 
an important place in influencing the attitude of the public 
toward the schools. The board that quarrels incessantly 
within itself is bound to divide the community and lower the 
school system in the estimation of the citizens. When a 
board is in continuous conflict with the superintendent or 
with the teachers, it is to that extent destroying good public 
relations. As Rasel says: “School boards are not expected 
to be learned and skilled in teaching and administering 
schools, but they should have a good general, practical 
knowledge of the school organization, the program, and 
the objectives. As representative school laymen, patrons, 
and taxpayers they can talk with the public on their own 
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level, in their own language, on the same problems, in 
terms that are not highly theoretical or professional. They 
have an insight to both sides of the great work. To the 
degree that they are representative of both the schools and 
public, in such a degree do they truly interpret the schools. 
In times of stress a board of education can build morale 
into the lives of all concerned as no other group of in- 
dividuals connected with the school can. Theirs is the 
strategic position. If they can hold steady and proceed with 
high purpose, their spirit becomes happily infectious. It 
is revealed in the confidence of the great public, critical 
though it may be, as it progresses through the exigencies 
of difficult times. But the great service lies not with the 
older generation. Boards of education deal in futures and 
are committed to the days to come. They envisage a bet- 
ter citizenry than has yet been produced. They are sensitive 
to the personalities through which the public schools are 
creating this citizenry. They know that teachers may teach 
more through their manners, attitudes, and looks than 
through books. That teacher who is fearful that in times 
of stress, difficulty, and need she will not receive the full 
support of the system of which she is a part is—whether she 
wills it or not—implanting into the lives of her pupils 
subtle bits of fear, suspicion, shaken confidence, and even 
hatred itself. The formalities of arithmetic may be well 
taught, but if the morale of the school staff is undermined 
the formalities count for little in comparison. Morale and 
morals are often not far apart, and it is in such situations 
as these that they become all but identical. Buildings must 
be erected and equipped; courses of study provided; aux- 
iliary services supplied, and programs maintained; but the 
morale of every person who plays any part in promoting 
the well-being of our children—teachers, parents, principals, 
supervisors, even the custodians and more obscure workers— 
is a serious responsibility which the board of education must 
assume. It is a responsibility as subtle as the air we breathe 
and likewise as inescapable. It tests manhood and woman- 
hood at their best, and constitutes the gravest and yet the 
happiest responsibility placed upon a board of education.” 

The superintendent with his associates constitutes a most 
important element in the public relations program. He is 
the executive officer of the board. He may plan many pro- 
cedures in the field of educational interpretation and set 
them in operation. He and the assistant superintendents, 
Principals, and other members of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative staff may on numerous occasions speak to par- 
ent-teacher associations and other civic groups concerning 
the work of the schools, and in many informal ways act as 
interpreter of the school to the people. 


The principal occupies a most strategic position with 
reference to the public relations program. He works in 
intimate contact with the community. Daily he is in con- 
ference with its citizens, many of whom are the leaders. He 
works with the parent-teacher association, and if he is skill- 
ful the parent-teacher association will afford the best possible 
opportunity of interpreting the work of the schools to the 
public. In this connection the parent-teacher association 
should be especially mentioned. This association can well 
become the best ally not only of the local school unit but also 
of the larger school system, the administration, and the 
board of education in elaborating and carrying out a con- 
structive school program. 

If the teacher is mentioned last it is not because he is 
the least important element in the situation. The well-in- 
formed, skillful teacher is a natural public relations agent. 
His teaching is reflected in the attitude of the public toward 
the schools. If it is good there will be a wholesome public 
attitude; if not good, the reverse. Wise school adminis- 
tration invites the cooperation of all teachers in the develop- 
ment of a forward-looking school program. 
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The success of the public relations program depends not 
only upon the agents but also upon the agencies through 
which the agents work. Of these, the newspaper is, per- 
haps, the most important. News concerning the schools 
must be made available to the newspapers, not only to the 
daily newspapers, but also in the smaller communities to the 
weekly newspapers. The press performs an indispensable 
function in modern life. Newspapers and their readers 
are interested in schools. In this connection, it should be 
remembered that school publicity should pertain not only 
to budgets and financial problems, buildings and bond is. 
sues, but also the daily work and oo of the school. 
If courses of study are being revised, if important meetings 
are being held for the study of educational problems, such 
events are of interest to the public. 

If materials are to be made available to newspapers in 
an effective manner, some competent person must be given 
this specific responsibility. The chief problem is to provide 
the newspapers with reliable and authoritative information 
upon matters in which they are interested. If a newspaper 
desires information concerning school costs or any other 
matter, such information should be courteously and quickly 
provided. This does not mean that a superintendent or 
board is called upon to give information concerning new 
plans before these plans are fully matured. It does mean, 
however, that a policy of keeping the public fully informed 
is the only wise one. The practice of handing to the news- 
papers prepared articles concerning school activities is not 
good. It is much better to give the reporter the informa- 
tion, leaving it to him to write the story. This applies not 
only to information concerning the actions and policies of 
the board of education and of the administration of schools 
but to events that are transpiring within the schools them- 
selves. Cooperation with the press should be fully given. 


Another agency and one of recent but growing impor- 
tance is the radio. It is such a factor in American life and 
such an effective medium of reaching the public that its wise 
use deserves the study of educators. By it may be dissemi- 
nated points of view, samples of teaching, and a wide 
variety of educational materials. 

A third agency is the before-mentioned parent-teacher 
association—one of the most powerful allies in educational 
matters in both strength of numbers and acceptability to the 
public. Opportunities to interpret the schools to and 
through its members should not be overlooked. This is 
true, also, of such associations as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Optimists, etc. Many a superintendent owes his successful 
regime to the backing of these powerful lay organizations. 

Much could be said of the many other agencies and 
agents in a public relations program; much could be said 
of the proper techniques to be employed, but, after all, the 
most important factor is the existence of a definite, planned 
program. Undoubtedly, in the present and in future crises, 
the fate of public education will depend upon the public 
relations program of the school. With the proper program, 
there need be little fear. 

In conclusion, let me quote again from the Twelfth Year- 
book of the Department of Superintendence: 

“The complexity of modern life and the rapidity of 
social changes have tended to obscure the fundamental place 
of the school in the social organization. The passing of this 
cloud before the public mind has produced at times an ap- 
parent indifference to the social contribution of education. 
Alarmed, many educators have sprung to the task of build- 
ing into citizens a faith in education and a willingness to 
support and to improve the school program. 

“Some of these educators have mounted the rostrum to 
scold citizens. While challenging speakers have in many 
instances produced renewed interest, the results are usually 


(Turn to page 135) 
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Teachers as Consumers 


and Investors 
GRACE BRUCKNER 


Meeker Junior High School 
Greeley, Colorado 


EACHERS are consumers and investors. Name the 

things they do not consume; the things in which they 
have not invested. In the light of Public Opinion, we even 
consume taxes! “Tax Eaters,” they say. When someone 
hurled that epithet it pierced to the quick. And why? 
One doesn’t mind consuming food and the like, but to eat 
taxes!—and to have them stuffed down you—as, say spinach 
or some other equally distasteful food—never! To be called 
a Tax Eater makes one furious. A teacher is no more a 
Tax Eater than are city and county officials on pay rolls, 
commissioners, clerks, or county help of various rank and 
station ! 

Furthermore, I am a Tax Payer! From the start of my 
teaching career, taxes became part of my budget, and, all 
in all, I have paid back to my community the total sum of 
one thousand five hundred seven dollars and forty-four cents 
in real property tax. I am but one of many teachers paying 
taxes; I am head of a household, but I am only one of many 
teachers playing the same role; I have those who are wholly 
dependent upon me for food, clothing, shelter, happiness; 
and I am only one teacher among many bearing the same 
responsibilities. 

Yet the ignorant soul who hurled the epithet ‘“Tax Eater” 
at me had never paid any taxes himself, but to him, because 
I was a teacher, I was nothing more nor less than a ‘“Tax 
Eater.” How strange! And his children attend our schools. 
His family enjoys the same benefits of city government, civic 
improvements, even a state college at his own front door. 

We are consumers. We consume taxes. And a goodly 
number of us pay taxes; therefore, we are investors—treal 
estate investors. Pray tell, has anyone ever stopped to con- 
sider how much we do consume, besides taxes, and how 
much we do invest in the interest of the community? I 
wonder. 

Whether home-owner, boarder, roomer, renter, the teacher 
is a consumer and an investor. One teacher having taught a 
number of years in a community says she has paid enough 
rent for her apartment during those years to have bought a 
three thousand five hundred dollar house. 


Teachers as investors? Education is their investment; 
children and future citizens their interest. 


share of our salaries. If everyone hasn’t got in on it, there’s 
just one reason—there just isn’t enough salary to go around! 

The other day I called at my dentist’s office. The result 
—a fifteen dollar bill. It would take three days to earn 
enough to pay my dentist for that short visit. The dentist's 
child is one of my pupils, one in a class of forty. In turn 
there are six such classes, a grand total of two hundred forty 
children in a day’s schedule. The doctor, the lawyer, the 
dentist, the plumber may charge per person, per call, per 
hour, per tooth, if you please, but the teacher must take 
‘em by the dozens or the hundreds and by the days. Yet it 
is the teacher who lays the corner-stone and builds the firm 
foundation for the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
minister, the priest, the musician, the author, the artist, the 
explorer, the scientist, the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker. 

As teachers we have an earning power of nine months. 
We are expected, requested, and required to spend the sum- 
mer months in travel or school where we pay tuition, fees, 
board, room, railroad or bus fares, and buy more clothes. 

We must have on our library shelves the best books, sub- 
scribe for the best magazines, see the good shows, attend 
plays and concerts and lectures; join clubs and organizations, 
meet our social obligations, and always be well and properly 
and becomingly dressed. 

If we are lucky we'll squeeze out enough to carry life 
insurance so that in old age we may have some chance of 
staying away from the County Poor Farm. Group Insur- 
ance has helped some teachers. 

Teachers have had little chance to become investors of 
note because of small and meager salaries. 

What happier, healthier, persons teachers would be if they 
had salaries large enough for investment. Teachers as in- 
vestors? Education is their investment. Children and future 
citizens their interest. 


* Winning article _on the subject of Teachers as Consumers and In- 
vestors of the State Teachers’ Magazines Contest. 





And we who are home owners are busy 
trying to earn enough to pay for those 
homes; meet the interest, the fire insur- 
ance, the taxes, the water rentals, the up- 
keep, improvements, furnishings, fuel, 
light, and keep the big bad wolves away 
from the door. Add to all this telephone 
service, daily papers, magazines, books, 
professional dues, expense of conventions, |_ 
state and national; conferences, state and GY 
regional; community obligations, church, Y 
and charity; clothing, cleaning, and press- “gy 
ing; doctor, oculist, dentist, a car, if one Ze 
is lucky enough to afford one; incidentals, YY 
gifts, hobbies, railroad fares; summer LZ 
sessions; research; vacations. ZZ 
How is that for consuming? Everyone [7 
from the ash man to the banker has his i, 
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Secondary School Principals Meet 


HE Pennsylvania Branch of the National Department 

of Secondary School Principals met in Harrisburg 
November 1 and 2, 1935. 

At the opening session the conference heard Lester K. 
Ade, superintendent of public instruction, in an address 
of welcome and Homer P. Rainey, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, who spoke on the work facing 
the American Youth Commission. 

At noon on Friday members of the group met at luncheon 
at the YMCA, Harrisburg, and received reports from off- 
cers and leaders in the various local associations of secondary 
school principals. The reports were outstanding both from 
the point of view of the number of local associations that 
have worth-while studies and activities under way and from 
the wide variety of projects that are being undertaken. 

The session on Friday afternoon considered the topic 
Extension and Enrichment of Educational Opportunities for 
Youth and was in the nature of a symposium with a num- 
ber of speakers participating. 

Friday evening the group met at the Community House, 
Hershey, in a dinner meeting which was addressed by 
William A. Wetzel of Trenton, New Jersey. His topic 
was Professionalizing the High School Principals in Penn- 
sylvania. P. A. Jones, principal of the high school at 
Sharon, Pa., spoke in behalf of a department of secondary 
school principals in the PSEA to be voted on at the meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates in December. 


The conference group at this meeting also re-elected the 
present officers for the ensuing year, as follows: President, 
J. H. Tyson, Upper Darby; vice-president, P. A. Jones, 
Sharon; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg. 

The final sessions held on Saturday morning included 
six round tables which considered the following topics: 
Curriculum expansion and adaptation, secondary school 
standards, educational problems of older youth, problems 
of the small high school, safety education for youth, and 
school and community relations. 

Characteristic of all the meetings of the group was the 
spirit of earnestness and zeal which augurs well for the 
growth of the association both in numbers and in effective- 
ness in the years that lie ahead. 


Resolutions 


1. Be it resolved that: the principals of secondary 
schools in Pennsylvania be organized into a Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association for the purpose of 

a. furthering the program and policies of the State 
Department of Education, the program and prin- 
ciples of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, and the program of the National Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals. 

b. promoting and assisting the local principals’ asso- 
ciations throughout the State of Pennsylvania in 
the work of improving the program of secondary 
education in our Commonwealth. 


2. Be it further resolved that: an annual meeting of 
the secondary school principals be held to: 

a. receive reports of the work accomplished in the 
professional principals’ organizations. 

b. to disseminate the results of research of local 
groups through the cooperation of the State De- 
partment. 

c. to discuss current problems in the field of second- 
ary education with the aim of effecting a solution. 

d. to disseminate the results of investigations in the 
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field of secondary education conducted by National 
Committees. 

3. Be it further resolved that: to promote and insure 

continuity to a systematic study of the problems of 

secondary education a planning committee be ap. 
pointed consisting of the director of the Bureau of 

Secondary Education of the Pennsylvania State De. 

partment of Public Instruction, the chairman of the 

commission of the Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools of the Middle States, the retiring 

president and the elected president of the Depart. 

ment of Secondary School Principals and three other 
secondary school principals selected by the aforemen- 
tioned, for periods of one, two, and three years re. 
spectively. This committee shall plan research over 

a period of years. 

Realizing the multiplicity of problems in the field of 

secondary education, the complexity of the factors 

entering into their solution, and the increasing inter- 
est of principals in the solutions of these problems 
through professional research, consultation with pro- 
fessional experts and round table discussion, be it 
further resolved that: we go on record as favoring 
unanimously the proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for the creation of a Department of Secondary 

School Principals of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tion Association. 

5. Be it further resolved that: the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Department of Secondary School 
Principals express the gratitude of the Association 

a. to Dr. Ade and the State Department for provid- 
ing the facilities for this meeting 

b. to the board of education of Harrisburg for the 
use of the Old Central High School building 

c. to the Hershey Estates for the use of the Com- 
munity Building at Hershey 

d. to all those who have participated on the program 
as speakers, discussion leaders, or chairmen 

e. to William H. Bristow, director of secondary edu- 
cation, who has championed the professionalizing 
of secondary principals, and whose vision, encour- 
agement, and hard work, together with the aid of 
his capable assistants, have made this meeting suc- 
cessful. 


Bs 


Respectfully submitted 
ARTHUR BROWN 
OscAR GRANGER 
FRED HAINES 
EDWARD SNOW 
W. M. Roy 
GEORGE H. ARMACOST, Chairman 


Pennsylvania Forensic and 


Music League 

The following schoolmen will serve as district chairmen 
for the 1936 season of speech and music contests sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League: North- 
eastern, H. M. B. Lehn, supervising principal, Grove City; 
Southwestern, Professor Arthur S. Gilmore, State Teach- 
ers College, California; Western, C. W. Ellenberger, super- 
vising principal, Brookville; Northcentral, Professor Charles 
Coxe, State Teachers College, Lock Haven; Central, J. H. 
Neff, county superintendent, Huntingdon; Southern, Walter 
E. Severance, principal, John Harris High School, Harris- 
burg; Northeastern, Jolin B. Boyer, assistant county superin- 
tendent, Sunbury; Eastern, Joseph F. Noonan, superinten- 
dent, Mahanoy City; and H. O. Dietrich, superintendent, 
Norristown. 
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Teachers as Citizens 


T. D. MARTIN 


Director of Membership, National Education 
Association of the United States 


Washington, D.C. 


One of the most challenging and 
complex problems with which 
teachers are confronted these days 
is that of being free, independent, 
respected citizens. On every hand, 
one finds evidence which suggests 
that the public does not take us 
and our work very seriously and 
that it does not regard us as full- 
fledged citizens. 

During recent months, the Fed- 
eral Administration in Washington 
has been pouring out cash in un- 
precedented quantities for all sorts 
of civil, social, economic, and in- 
dustrial projects but only the crumbs have gone to the schools. 
Commenting upon this situation and calling attention to 
the fact that the Government was spending enormous sums 
for paved roads and only a fraction of this amount for im- 
proving the educational facilities of the nation, a speaker 
recently remarked, ‘Nations as well as human beings may 
die from hardening of the arteries!” 











ad 








T. D. MartTIN 


In the City of Washington, the appropriations for the 
support of the schools are made by the Federal Congress. 
A peculiar “rider” was attached last spring to the bill ap- 
propriating money for the local schools to the effect that 
none of this money could be used for the payment of sal- 
aries of any individuals who, in any way, believed in or 
taught Communism. Apparently our national Senators and 
Representatives feared that the teachers of Washington are 
not to be trusted with the right of free speech guaranteed 
to every citizen by the Constitution. At the request of the 
Board of Education, the Corporation Council studied the 
bill and has ruled that in view of the “rider” the question 
of Communism may be discussed in classrooms, but the 
teacher must be very careful to give no evidence that he 
favors this particular, nefarious philosophy! However, 
Senator King of Utah has registered a protest against the 
Corporation Council’s ruling and has declared that any 
teacher who allows the subject of Communism to be dis- 
cussed in a classroom will be subject to punishment and will 
probably find himself without salary. 


During recent years, a peculiar epidemic has been abroad 
in our State Legislatures, an epidemic of loyalty oaths. 
Twenty-two states now require their teachers to take a special 
oath of loyalty to support the Constitution of the United 
States. Seven of these laws were passed this year. The 
motives which have prompted this legislation have been, 
without doubt, above reproach. Those who have sponsored 
it have doubtless believed that our representative democracy 
is the best possible form of government, but they have ap- 
parently been afraid to let it be exposed to the searching 
light of scholarly investigation or to the shocking experiences 
of scholastic criticism and free discussion. They have seemed 
to feel that teachers are not to be trusted with the freedom 
of ordinary citizens and have sought to insure their loyalty 
with a special oath. 


How does it happen that the Federal Government ignores 
us and our work almost entirely in the development of its 
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Teachers can become full-fledged, respected, inde- 
pendent citizens if they work individually and col- 
lectively toward this end, says this writer. 


plan for a new social order, and that so many State Legis- 
latures have felt called upon to prescribe special oaths de- 
signed to guarantee us as safe, sane citizens? Is it because 
of the humble beginnings of our profession? Not many 
generations ago teachers were often slaves. Even in the 
early colonial days of our country, teachers were not always 
held in high repute. In fact, if we may accept newspaper 
advertisements of those days as reflecting the conditions of 
the times, teachers were sometimes classed with hogs and 
potatoes as well as slaves. Here are a couple of specific 
illustrations: 

1. “The rector of the church at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, reported in the late seventeenth century that upon 
the arrival of every ship ‘with either redemptioners or 
convicts’ schoolmasters were ‘regularly advertised for 
sale,’ just as were weavers, tailors, or those who fol- 
lowed other trades. He noted little difference except 
that schoolmasters ‘do not usually fetch so good a price 
as the latter.’’”’ (Knight, p. 350) 

2. “In the Ship Paca arrived at Baltimore in five 
weeks from Belfast and Cork are imported and adver- 
tised for sale in the Maryland Journal various Irish 
commodities, among which are schoolmasters, beef, 
pork, and potatoes.’’ (Research Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 4, 
p- 213) 

Perhaps teaching and teachers are still handicapped by 
their social ancestry. Possibly some people have not yet 
discovered that teaching is well on its way to becoming a 
full-fledged profession and that teachers are no longer slaves 
but full-fledged citizens. 


On the other hand, it may be that the teaching profes- 
sion is suffering either from sins of commission or sins of 
omission perpetrated by members of our own ranks. Occa- 
sionally members of our profession have brought us into 
disrepute, intentionally or unwittingly, by radical and ridic- 
ulous statements. Some of our number are never happy 
unless they are in the limelight or in the headlines, and they 
lie awake nights thinking up shocking things to say in 
order that they may get there. 

Another influence which operates to the disadvantage of 
our profession is the liberty which we take in criticizing 
and sometimes ridiculing, both in public and in private, our 
work and members of our group. The following statement 
recently appeared in the public press quoted from the annual 
report of a recognized educator: 

“The theory that schoolmasters should dictate govern- 
mental and social policies seems seldom to have been in 
high favor either in our own country or in other countries. 

“Statesmen as a rule have not come from the ranks of the 
professors. 

“Public confidence does not for long extend to those 
whose lives in the main have been spent in the make-believe 
world of the classroom. 


“This lack of confidence on the part of the public is 
clearly indicated in the popular attitude toward the current 
‘Brain Trust.’ 

“Unfortunately, the public responds to certain qualities 
of leadership that have little to do with the educational 
equipment of the leaders. 

“It is to be suspected that the public’s decision rests upon 
a distrust of the schoolmaster and a firmly held belief that 
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he is not qualified to take leadership in governmental and 
social action.” 

Can you imagine a lawyer or a physician holding up 
members of his profession to public scorn in this manner? 
Lawyers and doctors learned long ago that if they are to 
maintain the respect and the confidence of the public they 
must respect each other and the profession of which they 
are members. 

A few weeks ago, I cut from a newspaper an article which 
told of the appointment, by the plumbers of America, of 
a man at a salary of $10,000 a year whose sole duty was to 
discourage the use, by the public press, of stories and jokes 
which lessened the prestige of plumbers! Frequently we 
teachers indulge in criticism and ridicule of our profession 
and of our associates utterly oblivious of the fact that our 
jokes and “wise cracks’’ undermine the confidence of the 
public in us, and in our work. 

A further factor which has made the teaching profession 
less potent as a social force is our complacent individualism. 
As a group, we have been exceedingly slow in recognizing 
the fact that organized effort is imperative if we are ever 
to attain the objectives toward which we are working. Our 
enthusiastic faith in democracy has led us to focus our at- 
tention on the blessings of individual liberty, and we have 
failed to recognize the fact that individual liberty can only 
be secured and maintained through collective action. 

The American Federation of Labor, holding its annual 
convention recently at Atlantic City, issued the following 
significant statement: 

“The events of the past few years have demonstrated 
conclusively that organization is the one method by which 
wage earners and small-salaried workers can have the ma- 
chinery for sustained self-progress, and that while legis- 
lation may provide opportunities for progress, group or- 
ganization is the agency through which results are secured.” 

We come now to the question, “How can teachers be- 
come full-fledged citizens whose work, rights, and privileges 
will be respected by the public?” 

In the first place, we must have in our own hearts a deep 
sense of the vital importance of the work in which we are 
engaged. Unless we respect ourselves and our work, the 
public will not. Someone has facetiously remarked that the 
trouble with teachers is that they are little people, teaching 
little children, little things, in a little Red School House! 
That is a slanderous caricature which every red-blooded 
teacher ought to resent. We must live it down by the way 
we conduct ourselves and by the way we do our work. 

In the second place, we must render more expert service. 
Teaching is no light task which can be done by any “Tom, 
Dick, and Harry” who happens along looking for a job. 
It is a professional service which can be well-done only by 
those who have natural ability and special training for the 
work. 

In the third place, teachers must participate actively in 
the everyday affairs of the community in which they live. 
One cannot teach good citizenship who does not practice 
it. There was a time when the teacher was expected to be 
a recluse, one set apart, who could not condescend to par- 
ticipate in the “‘hurly-burly” affairs of everyday life. But 
that day has passed. Our schools are expected to teach boys 
and girls how to live successfully in a practical world. They 
cannot do this effectively if the teachers are inexperienced 
theorists, ignorant of or indifferent to the practical problems 
of life. 

In some communities, the question of teachers participat- 
ing in politics is a very live issue. Leaders differ in their 
opinions as to the extent to which teachers should participate 
in local political campaigns, but experience shows conclu- 
sively that in the past we teachers have too often been en- 
tirely too modest, too timid in our political activities. If 
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we are to win the respect of the public and our full rights 
as citizens, we must take an active interest in local, state, 
and national issues. We must not only vote, but we must 
make ourselves felt as an organized force working for the 
interests of the children as well as for the welfare of our 
group. 

Of course, this is a dangerous doctrine which may lead 
to individual difficulties as well as professional embarrass. 
ments. However, since we teachers are supposed to be more 
or less educated, we ought to use common sense and intelli. 
gent judgment. We must not forget that, while as free 
citizens in a democracy, we have all the rights and preroga- 
tives of any citizen, the boards of education who hire us 
have also the right of free choice, and in many cases they 
will probably not hire as teachers individuals who are no- 
toriously non-conformist or who allow themselves to become 
conspicuously entangled in local, factional fights. In our 
participation in political activities, we must be not only as 
wise as the proverbial serpent but much more discreet than 
the average citizen. 

In the fourth place, if we teachers are to win for our- 
selves full rights as respected and independent citizens we 
must organize our forces and stand together, united in strong 
local, state, and national professional associations. Leaders 
in industry learned long ago that organization gives increased 
power and they organized trusts and holding companies. 
Leaders in commerce learned long ago that cooperation gives 
increased strength so they organized chain stores and cham- 
bers of commerce. Leaders in the field of manual labor 
learned long ago that collective action pays and we have the 
American Federation of Labor, a powerful force in modern 
life. Even the farmers have learned to read the signs of 
the times and through organized effort they have secured the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and have brought 
back prosperity to their ranks. Gradually we teachers are 
beginning to realize that James E. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was right, years ago, when he 
wrote: 

“In a democracy, the individual teacher, no matter how 
just his cause, is weak. He can make himself heard only 
through his group.” 

When one analyzes the situation fully, it becomes clearly 
evident that the lot of the teacher is far from easy. His 
ability and his work are not always held in high esteem. 
His duties require that he participate in the everyday ac- 
tivities of a practical world full of complex social, economic, 
political, and religious problems. He is by nature modest 
and his training tends to make him an individualist. It 
may seem difficult for one to believe that under these circum- 
stances, teachers can ever become full-fledged, respected, 
independent citizens, and that teaching may some day be 
recognized as one of the most important and most respected 
of the professions, but we are living in a day of modern 
miracles and if we work individually and collectively toward 
the realization of these goals our efforts will not be in vain. 


Biology Teachers’ Club 


The biology teachers of Western Pennsylvania will meet 
Saturday, December 7, in Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, at 
10:00 a. m. J. Leroy Kay of the Museum will speak on 
“Paleontology in Relation to the Public Schools.” Follow- 
ing the meeting luncheon will be served in the museum 
cafeteria. 

The newly-elected officers of the group are: president, 
Robert Hance, University of Pittsburgh; first vice-president, 
J. E. Shott, Westinghouse High School; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. R. Sisley, New Kensington High School; secretary, 
Bertha Kruger, Wilmerding High School; treasurer, Nathan 
Phillips, South Hills High School. 
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The Music We Hear 


C. STANTON BELFOUR 


Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


CHOOL people hear music which can be catalogued in 

four groups: the music they play or sing; the music they 
go to hear; the music which comes to them; and the music 
sounded, but to which they are impervious. Because there 
is so much music in American schools today, we venture 
that a discriminating interest in and taste for good music 
are manifesting themselves among school folk. 

The best music we hear is that which we produce. The 
joy of singing is a thrill so evident that it is like “the light 
that never was on sea or land.” The joy of playing may 
come easier, but the eloquence of the string, reed, or horn is 
no less thrilling. It is not so unfortunate that so many of 
us do not hear what we cannot play or sing, as it is that 
we do not hear what we might play or sing. Too often 
teachers relegate the production of music to the teacher 
of music. 

The music we go to hear may be a barometer of our 
taste, or better, our interest. Some of us go to church to 
hear sacred music in a dim, religious light. Others prefer 
the uplift of a great symphony or chorus. One delights in 
the trills of a lyric soprano; another's 


Which kind of music do you hear, school teacher? 


For those who cannot produce music and will not spend 
time or money to hear it, there is the music that comes to 
the unlistening ear. It may come down the school corridor 
from the auditorium or music room. It may be played su- 
perbly by a school orchestra at a convention meeting while 
we sit and talk to our neighbor and the platform guests are 
thinking about their speeches to follow. It may carry us 
out of the church to our ever present troubles. But there 
is something tragic about “the burst of music down an un- 
listening street.” The sound of a distant melody, even 
after school hours, when the papers to be marked spell a 
ruined evening and the chalk dust clings to last year’s 
dress, is sometimes 


“A mystic song that is ages old, 
A mournful song in a minor key, 
Full of the glamour of faery.” 
* ox * * 
Shakespeare consigned the unmusical to “‘treasons, strate- 


gems, and spoils.” This was a rather harsh indictment be- 
cause only with the advent of radio 





pulse beats quicker at the sound of a 
brass band. The terpsichorean mem- 
bers of our craft find real relaxation 
after a long day’s work in the syn- 
copated rhythm of dance orchestras. 
Most of us enjoy the music of the 
theater, varying from the sound pic- 
ture to grand opera. But as long as 
the pay check comes, and unless the 
dependents are legion, most teachers 
go to hear music—the music of the 
cinema, the dance, the concert hall, 
the festival, or the church. 

For those who cannot play or sing, 
and for those who cannot go to hear 
music, there is a wealth of music that 
can come to them. Most teachers to- 
day grew up or have lived in the 
phonograph age. Many of the songs 
and instrumental arrangements we 
know best are those recorded on the 
dusty discs piled high in our attics. 
Indeed, a good index of our early 
musical taste may be found in a cata- 
logue of the records we bought. Alas, 


mind. 





It calls in my spirits, 
composes my thoughts, de- 
lights my ear, recreates my 
mind, and so not only fits 
me for after business, but 
fills my heart, at the pre- 
sent, with pure and useful 
thoughts; so that when the 
music sounds the sweetliest 
in my ears, truth commonly 


flows the clearest into my 


—Bp. Beveridge 


have the masses, rather than the elite, 
been able to hear music in its higher 
forms. People are beginning to sense 
thé therapeutic values of music, to 
listen in leisure for pleasure, to ap- 
preciate its values, and to find in it 
satisfaction, stimulation, and sym- 
pathy. 

“Music for every child and every 
child for music” is the motto of or- 
ganized music educators. The youth 
we teach hear more music, play and 
sing more music, and know more and 
more about music than ever before. 
It is therefore timely and pertinent 
for all school people to know some- 
thing about this universal language of 
American school children. 

Indeed, it is smart to know music. 
The identification of a Bach fugue or 
Mozart minuet is now as respectable 
as a quotation from Pope or the re- 
cital of the provisions of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Music memory is not 
only great fun but also is fast becom- 
ing a necessary part of a liberal edu- 








the phonograph, once a necessary par- 
lor fixture, has disappeared with the 
tapidity of canals superseded by railroads. People who buy 
and play phonograph records today are connoisseurs. But 
there is a changing world, we are reminded, even in music. 
Like the railroads which in retrospect seem to have come 
without preface or warning, the radio brings us more music 
than we can find time to hear. Unfortunately, the music to 
which we listen, sometimes depends on our willingness to 
get off the sofa and walk three steps to turn a dial. But 
we can be discriminating, even with radio. An eagle eye 
for the better programs and a good set to get them coupled 
with a willingness to listen to Bach, Beethoven, or Brahms, 
rather than Buddy, Bernie, or Bestor, can result in a sense 
of values for hearing good music. 


cation. The music we hear, therefore, 
like the literature we read, is important. It is definitely 
as infallible a touchstone as Matthew Arnold regarded great 
poetry to be. 

The prevalence of music in American schools assures 
school men of a delightful opportunity to know something 
about music. High school principals no longer mistake “a 
capella singing” for compulsory chorus. Oboes are not re- 
garded as “ill wind instruments nobody blows good.” The 
tuba, they know, is a brass instrument. “A440” is not the 
price of tuning the piano, nor is podium Latin for a wind 
instrument much needed by the orchestra. On the con- 
trary, school executives can now talk convincingly and in- 
telligently to school boards about funds for greater instru- 
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mentation. There are even principals who can conduct their 
high school orchestras. A lay knowledge of music is be- 
coming evident in the schools. 

We school people can and must keep good company with 
music. Listening to music changes apathy to interest. We 
progress unconsciously by means of the listening ear until 
we grasp the scope and anatomy of music. The willing- 
ness to listen, to be sincere in our approach, to have an 
inquiring mind and sympathetic understanding, will bring 
power and growth from the music we hear. 


Student Teaching—Essential in 
Teacher Education 


T a meeting of the representatives of the liberal 
, colleges, State Teachers Colleges, directors and 
supervisors of student teaching held in the Forum of the 
Education Building, October 23, 1935, ways and means 
of making more effective the student teaching requirement 
for a certificate to teach in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania were discussed by more than one hundred fifty rep- 
resentatives. The group expressed its conviction that stud- 
ent teaching is the most essential factor in the teacher 
education program and that it provides the opportunity for 
the prospective teacher to demonstrate in a very practical 
way her competency to teach; it provides the very essential 
opportunity of testing theory with practice. 

At the meeting six topics were discussed in the light of 
the theme: Some Proposed Steps for Improving Student 
Teaching in the Teacher Education Program. Each person 
on the program introduced the discussion by a ten-minute 
presentation and in the discussion considered present prac- 
tices, improvements immediately practical, and ultimate 
desirable goals. The program included a representative 
from a municipal teacher education institution, a liberal 
arts college, a denominational college, a university, a State 
Teachers College, and a superintendent of schools. 

The meeting was in charge of Frederick G. Henke, pro- 
fessor of education, Allegheny College, and Henry Klo- 
nower, chief of the teacher division, Department of Public 
Instruction, who presided. Lester K. Ade, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, emphasized the fact that ob- 
servation, conference, and student teaching are three dis- 
tinct phases and that each must be considered in the light 
of the other. He pointed out the importance of student 
teaching as a final test of the effectiveness of the prepara- 
tion on which it was predicated. 

Florence A. Doyle, principal of the Philadelphia Normal 
School, urged that the same recognition be given to ‘‘master 
teachers’ in the training school as is given to other mem- 
bers of the instructional staff in the college and suggested 
that there should be no differentiation in salary. She em- 
phasized the fact that each institution approved for teacher 
education shall maintain a training school or, where it is 
not possible to do this, the institution should have the use 
of an urban or rural school under sufficient control and 
supervision to provide the necessary student teaching ex- 
perience. 

Jacob I. Baugher, superintendent of Derry Township 
schools, urged that the present requirements for the college 
certificate in the student teaching field be increased and em- 
phasized the necessity of providing actual teaching on the 
part of the prospective teacher under the guidance of the 
master teacher. 

Lewis H. Wagenhorst, director of the training school at 
the State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, pointed out that 
the selection of master teachers must be done cooperatively 
by the local superintendent of schools but, in each instance, 
the person selected must be the type that can demonstrate 
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efficient techniques and, at the same time, be of an affable 
disposition and personally attractive. 

Emro J. Gergely, professor of education at Mt. St. Joseph 
College, expressed the view that experienced teachers return- 
ing to the colleges and universities to continue their work 
to the baccalaureate degree level might demonstrate their 
competency in teaching and substitute other forms of stu- 
dent teaching in discharge of the requirements for this 
particular phase of the work. 

Harold P. Thomas, head of the department of education, 
Lehigh University, particularly stressed the necessity of 
maintaining high standards for the approval of summer 
school student teaching situations both in the interests of 
the students attending the summer high and elementary 
schools in which such student teaching is completed as well 
as the necessity of maintaining the standards for student 
teaching. 

Frank G. Davis, professor of education at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, urged the colleges and universities to reevaluate 
their student teaching situations so that they could be con- 
sidered, in every sense of the word, “probing ground.” If 
a teacher fails to make good in a student teaching situation, 
she should not be graduated from the teacher education 
institution. 

Herbert L. Spencer, president of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, brought the meeting to a close with a plea 
for greater recognition of the importance of student teach- 
ing in the professional education of teachers and suggested 
that greater emphasis be given to the development of more 
satisfactory situations and more satisfactory opportunities 
where this intensive work can be carried out. 


Student Activities Conference at 


Shillington High School 

STUDENT Activities Conference in which all the 

high schools of Berks County were invited to par- 
ticipate was held at Shillington High School, on October 
24. Birdsboro High School, Robesonia High School, 
Wyomissing High School, and Muhlenberg High School 
assisted Shillington High School in planning and making 
arrangements for the program. 

More than two hundred people attended. Bethel, Perry 
Township, Muhlenberg, Marion Township, Birdsboro, Mt. 
Penn, Wernersville, Stouchsburg, Penn Township, Ham- 
burg, Monocacy, Fleetwood, Kutztown, Wyomissing, Penn- 
side, Bechtelsville, Wilson, Pottsville, West Reading, Robe- 
sonia, Sinking Spring, and Shillington High Schools sent 
delegates and participated in the conference. 

Dinner was served to the delegates in the cafeteria. 
An entertainment period followed during which group 
games and dancing were enjoyed. 

The people in attendance at the conference found it 
so worth while that at the general meeting a committee 
was appointed to arrange for an organization for the regular 
holding of such conferences. The committee consists of 
E. Myrtle Snyder, principal of Shillington High School; 
Rex W. Dimmick, principal of Mt. Penn High School; 
G. Gilbert Snyder, supervising principal of the Robesonia 
schools; John Wartluft of Wernersville High School; Harry 
Speidel of Muhlenberg Township High School; Hannah 
Lightner of Wyomissing High School; Miriam Hershey of 
Hamburg High School, and Dorothy Hill of Shillington 
High School. 


There is intelligence enough in the country to balance 
our budget and intelligence enough in the world to stop 
the Ethiopian war, but not enough emotional stability.— 
Florence Teagarden 
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Democracy’s Demand Upon 


Education 


An address by Dr. Studebaker over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Sunday, September 8, at 10:00 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Washington, D. C. 


Extensive as our system of 
public education is, we are 
not able to provide facilities 
by which a// of our citizens 
may get at their public prob- 
lems and thus satisfy the 
logical and insistent demand 
of democracy upon education. 
The question then is: How 
can we plan to make public 
education serve as a genuine 
bulwark of democracy. 

Let us keep clearly in 
mind the fact that the great- 
est enemy of democratic gov- 
ermment is civic ignorance. 
Those who propose over- 
throwing democracy for some 
form of dictatorship are 
powerless to gain adherents 
if democracy is working reasonably well in its original 
function, “the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness” for 
the mass of citizens. We deceive ourselves if we try to 
defend democracy by gagging its critics as much as we de- 
luded ourselves when we thought we could extend democ- 
racy by participation in a world war. 

Democracy is a means to an end. The end is public 
welfare. Our job as citizens is to use the means of democ- 
racy to gain that end. It ought to be the primary aim of 
public education to enable us to get such a clear under- 
standing of public problems that we are able to act intel- 
ligently with respect to them. 

Take for example, in this connection, our modern prob- 
lem of agriculture. Land is a means to the end of grow- 
ing things by which process the farmer makes his living. 
Ignorance and apathy concerning soil conservation have 
brought us to the lamentable state where the forces of wind 
and water are carrying many of our farms away. We now 
tush to diffuse understanding of how to protect and pre- 
serve that precious top soil. It is a job for public education, 
and this year a great campaign of education on soil con- 
servation is being planned, using more that five thousand 
tural high schools as centers for instruction. 

But, how much more important it is that we understand 
how to prevent the winds of demagogy from carrying away 
top-soil of our democracy and depositing it where it can no 
longer be cultivated for free self-government. How much 
more important that we learn how to prevent the rains 
and rivers of economic and social maladjustment from wash- 
ing our top-soil of independent and critical citizenship into 
a sea of chaos. In agriculture we need to plant trees as 
wind-breaks, and certain crops which hold soil in place. In 
democracy we need to plant centers for public discussion 
in every rural and urban community. We need a free plat- 
form where public issues may be debated as a wind-break 
against the gusts of emotionalized propaganda. 

Let me state as simply and yet as briefly as possible a few 
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p.m., EST. His speech was the second in the series 
“Public Opinion’’ which is presented every week by 
the Columbia network. 


fundamental principles and techniques for making public 
discussion prepare us for more efficient use of democracy 
as a means of achieving the American dream. 

First, public forums for youth and adults must be led 
by professionally trained men and women of special ability 
in working with people of all ages and vastly different 
backgrounds. The forum leader’s role is that of the artist, 
guide, and counselor. Such a leader must be an artist at 
bringing out the best thought in his audience, playing the 
views of one person against those of another to the end 
that all may understand why they think what they think. 
A forum leader must be a guide with a broad scholarship 
which equips him to lead the people to the wealth of ma- 
terial on public questions representing all points of view; 
he must be a counselor helping adults in their quest for 
understanding of public affairs. 

Second, public forums assume that the people of the 
community of every political affiliation, creed, and economic 
view have opportunity to participate freely. 

Third, the public forum insists upon hearing every im- 
portant point of view on public affairs. As often as pos- 
sible, especially with the most controversial questions, the 
different opinions ought to be presented on a given issue 
in one evening. That is achieved by the panel which sits 
at the elbows of the speaker ready to challenge and ques- 
tion his conclusions and evidence. 

These are just three points which are fundamental to a 
mass adult education program for citizenship. There are 
others of equal importance, but I must mention the one 
big demand of the truly educational forum. It is this: 
That the democratic rights of free speech, publication, and 
assembly be rigorously practiced and supported. Democ- 
racy means freedom of choice. You cannot really be free 
to choose unless you have opportunity to get a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the alternatives from which you may 
choose. 

Far too much choosing is done in our democracy upon the 
advice of people, publications, and organizations with in- 
terests to serve which are not readily obvious. It is the 
function of education to prevent the blind exercise of polit- 
ical power, by offering the people unlimited opportunity to 
find out for themselves. 

I call to your attention as one dangerous tendency in- 
dicating a growing distrust of democratic processes: the fear 
on the part of many people of free public discussion and 
the exercise of academic freedom. This expresses itself in 
the attempt directly and indirectly to institute censorship 
over the expression of ideas. 

Let us be clear on this point and see that the very act of 
promoting limitations on free speech exhibits distrust in 
popular government. Such restrictions must be predicated 
on the assumption that the people are not capable of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad proposals. If this is 
true, the logical position is one which insists that al] ideas 
and opinions should be censored according to the views of 
some authority. If only such ideas as gain the approval 
of this authority are permitted circulation, there is no chance 
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for freedom of choice and therefore no need for an expres- 
sion of the public will. The authority which assumes to 
tell us what ideas are true may as well dictate to us on all 
public policy. 

I regard free speech as of primary importance in protect- 
ing the right of people to learn. The freedom of the 
speaker to speak or the teacher to teach is only incidental 
to the achievement of the right of free choice on the part 
of citizens. And when I use the word “teach,” I do not 
mean indoctrinate. Teaching is opening the avenues to 
truth and new ideas; it is not taking advantage of a posi- 
tion as a teacher to impose one’s personal opinions or 
choices. The latter is indoctrination, or propaganda, not 
teaching. Let those who want to establish an intellectual 
paternalism to protect the people from what is considered 
dangerous doctrine advocate such control of thinking not 
in the name of democracy but as part and parcel of a fascist 
program. Those devoted to democracy will resist such 
paternalism and intellectual straight-jacketing, but in ad- 
dition they will serve their cause best by providing for truly 
free public discussion under impartial management and 
professionalized leadership. I believe this great task is a 
proper function of public education. 

So as the doors of our thousands of schools open to chil- 
dren and youth and to a limited degree to adults, I want 
to invite educators and citizens to plan for the fuller use 
of these institutions of democracy for undergirding our 
self-government with an enlightened electorate. Let us look 
forward to the day, and plan for it, when these buildings 
will be used by fifty or sixty millions of adults each week, 
under trained leadership, in a great offensive on civic illiter- 
acy. Along this road of mass education lies the way to 
peace, freedom, and security. Delay in moving in this 
direction may mean the decline and decay of American 
democracy. 


Film-Strip Prices for School Year 


eae for film strips issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are slightly higher for the fis- 
cal year 1935-36, according to an announcement recently 
made by the Division of Cooperative Extension of the De- 
partment. The prices for film strips until June 30, 1936, 
will range from 50 cents to $1.10 each, depending upon the 
number of illustrations in the series. The majority of the 
50 series that the Department has available will sell for 50 
or 65 cents each. Film strips are available on such subjects 
as farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm forestry, plant 
and animal diseases and pests, farm economics, farm engi- 
neering, home economics, and adult and junior extension 
work. Lecture notes are provided with each film strip 
purchased. 

A list of available film strips and instructions on how to 
purchase them may be obtained by writing to the Division 
of Cooperative Extension, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


I believe the salaries of all teachers should be paid by 
the State. The burden should be lifted from real estate 
and put upon those who now escape.—Charles J. Margiotti 


The educational psychology of the past has been too 
much concerned with whether a child learns best by adding 
up or adding down; whether it is better to subtract from 
the minuend or add to the subtrahend. It has been too 
little concerned with whether or not a child is getting the 
habit of honesty through his study of arithmetic.—Florence 


Teagarden 
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Butler County Schoolmen’s 
Club Inspirational 


EVERAL years ago a few of the schoolmen of Butler 

County organized a club for the purpose of promoting 
good fellowship among the men engaged in the profession 
of teaching in the county. Since that time the member- 
ship of this club has increased nearly three-fold. These 
schoolmen enjoy the inspiration of getting together with 
other men of their profession. They eat, talk, have a pro- 
gram, play games, and just enjoy themselves in general. 

However, the club is not merely a social activity. Its 
meetings and its business are well governed by a constitu- 
tion which was adopted in 1934. One can get a good idea 
of the aims and spirit of this club by studying the preamble 
to its constitution which reads as follows: 

We, the schoolmen of Butler County, Pennsylvania, 
in order to promote the education of the school child, 
to develop a spirit of good fellowship, and to exchange 
opinions on the many topics involved in the business 
of the public schools, do hereby establish this consti- 
tution to govern the general business and welfare of 
this club. 

Elsewhere in its constitution there is a provision requiring 
eight meetings a year. These meetings are generally held in 
some convenient hotel, but the club has been entertained in 
schools, churches, and lodges in the community. Its meet- 
ings are always dinner meetings. After dinner there is a 
four point program: (1) the business meeting—transacted 
according to parlimentary law; (2) a short lecture on some 
educational topic; (3) formal entertainment, and (4) in- 
formal entertainment. 

The officers for this year divided the county into twenty- 
two districts, geographically, for the purpose of a member- 
ship campaign. A captain was selected for each district 
and given a list of three to eight names of the teachers 
near him. He was then asked to see these teachers and 
get them to sign a membership card and pay the annual 
dues. This campaign was a phenomenal success. The 
membership was increased to 117. This represents an en- 
rolment of nearly 80% of the schoolmen in the county. 

Much enthusiasm was developed by the appointing of 
many men on committees for education, reception, enter- 
tainment, menu, games. Over fifty men were given special 
work to do before the first meeting of the season was held. 
The result was ninety-three men present at the K. of P. 
Hall in Butler, October 2, 1935, where they were given 
an excellent dinner. 

After dinner they retired to other parts of the building 
for the program of the evening. The speaker was George 
Supplee of Zelienople. Mr. Supplee has travelled exten- 
sively in the Orient and has served in the schools of India. 
His lecture was on the schools of India and was supple- 
mented with moving pictures of his own making. The 
formal entertainment of the evening was by John Krisco 
of Butler, a local banker and amateur magician. His feats 
of magic were thoroughly enjoyed. After the program 
many enjoyed the pool tables and other games. Cider and 
pretzels were served, concluding the evening of fun and 
inspiration. un 

The members of this club feel that its activities are 
worth while and enjoyable. The officers for this year are: 
president, Howard Stewart, Butler; vice-president, George 
Miller, Slippery Rock; and secretary-treasurer, Nelson P. 
Palmer, Butler. These officers will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions for improving their club and are also willing to 
give suggestions to any other communities desiring to start 
a Schoolmen’s Club. 

NELSON P. PALMER, 
Instructor in Physics, Butler Sr. H. S. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The Harrisburg Convention 


HE 1935 State convention of the Pennsylvania State 

Education Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
December 26-28, closing with a general session Saturday 
forenoon at 11:00 a. m. with Will Durant as climax 
speaker. 


Time Schedule 
Thursday, December 26 


2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
Friday, December 27 
9:00 a. m. Departments 
2:00 p. m. General Session 
4:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:00 p. m. General Session 
Saturday, December 28 
9:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables 
11:00 a. m. General Session 
Speakers 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 


Boyd H. Bode, State University, Columbus, Ohio 

John R. Cranor, Superintendent, Pennsylvania Industrial 
School, Huntingdon 

Howard A. Dawson, Specialist in Rural Education, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. Milnor Dorey, New York Times, New York City 

Will Durant, Author and Lecturer, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Herbert Emmerich, Farm Credit Administration, Credit 
Union Section, Washington, D. C. 

Francis P. Gaines, President, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia 

Glenn Gildersleeve, Director of Music Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 

Samuel W. Grafflin, Author and Lecturer, White Plains, 
New York 

William Haskell, Executive Assistant to President of New 
York Herald Tribune, New York 

George McCarty, Head, Department of Speech, State Col- 
lege, South Dakota 

Louis A. Pechstein, Dean, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati 

Agnes Samuelson, Supt. of Public Instruction, and Presi- 
dent, NEA, Des Moines, Iowa 

Eugene Smith, Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

A. J. Stoddard, Supt. of Schools, and President, NEA Dept. 
of Superintendence, Providence, R. I. 


Registration 


General registration will be conducted throughout the 
convention on the ball room floor of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Every member should register (no fee if dues are paid) and 
receive a name badge and a copy of the convention issue 
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of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL containing the 
official program. 

Official delegates, if reported to PSEA Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., by December 24, will 
receive credentials by mail. Official delegates may register, 
receive delegate badge (blue), official program, and re- 
served seat in the Forum at registration desks, Penn-Harris 
Hotel. 

The two meetings of the House of Delegates will be 
held in the Forum of the Education Building, the first 
one occurring at 7:30 p.m., Thursday, December 26. Offi- 
cial delegates should register in the afternoon, if possible, 
so as to be ready for certification by the committee on 
credentials when the House convenes. The officers par- 
ticularly request the cooperation of official delegates in 
order to prevent a jam and consequent annoyance at the 
Forum in the evening. 


House of Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should elect the 
number of delegates to which it is entitled (one for every 
100 or major portion thereof enrolled the preceding year) 
and send the Certificate of Election duly signed by the 
President and the Secretary to PSEA Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary will send each 
delegate his credentials. The former will entitle him to a 
delegate’s badge (blue), which will admit him to the 
House of Delegates. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Thursday evening, December 26, at 7:30 o'clock in the 
Forum of the Education Building, Harrisburg. Delegates 
will be seated by counties. The second meeting will be 
held Friday afternoon, December 27, at 4:30 o'clock in 
the Forum. Other members of the Association are invited 
to visit the meetings of the House of Delegates and wit- 
ness the proceedings. The Forum will accommodate about 
2,000 people. Every delegate should attend the first meeting. 


Railroad Rates 


The Central Passenger and Trunk Line Associations have 
authorized a rate of one and one-third of the current first 
class one way fare for the round trip in Pennsylvania for 
the Christmas and New Year holiday period for the follow- 
ing dates for tickets good in sleeping or parlor cars: From 
3:00 a. m. December 20, 1935, to and including 12:00 
noon January 1, 1936, return limit January 10, 1936. 

Routes—Tickets to read via same route in both directions 

Tickets—To be of non-signature, non-validation form 

Baggage—Usual baggage privileges to apply 

Stopovers—Stopovers to be allowed on return trip at all 
points en route within return limit 

Reduced round-trip sleeping car rates—The Pullman 
Company will apply one and one-half sleeping car rates 
for the round trip 

For tickets good in coaches only: 

Fare—One and one-ninth of the first-class one-way 3.6 
cents per mile fare for the round trip; sufficient to be added 
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where necessary to make fare end in “0” or ‘5’; minimum 
round-trip fare 25 cents. 
Dates of sale, return limit, and other conditions same as 


shown above. 


Commercial Exhibits 


The Executive Council in cooperation with the Penn- 
Harris Hotel and the local Chamber of Commerce has 
arranged an ideal set-up for commercial exhibits during the 
annual convention, December 26-28. These exhibits will 
be placed in the ballroom, in adjoining parlors, and in the 
sample rooms on the upper floor of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Registration headquarters and information service will 
be maintained in close proximity to the ballroom. Meetings 
will also be held in the Assembly Room and in Parlor A, 
both of which are in close proximity to the exhibits. 


Housing Bureau 


The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce will maintain 
a housing bureau at registration headquarters, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, to assist those who desire rooms in private houses 
and smaller hotels. Those wishing advance registrations 
should write Miss Helen V. Allwein, Secretary of Housing 
Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, Yoffee Build- 
ing, Harrisburg. 


Harrisburg Hotels 


Name Address No. Rooms Single Rates 
Harrisburger ..Third and Locust Sts. .. 300 $2.50 to $4.00 
Penn-Harris ...Third and Walnut Sts. .. 400 $2.50 to $4.00 
William Penn .327 Market St. ........ 160 $1.50 to $2.50 
New Plaza ...423 Market St. ........ 100 $1.50 to $3.00 
BUSS Bicciewaes Fourth and Market Sts. . 47 $1.50 to $2.00 


Breakfasts, Luncheons 
and Dinners 


Friday, December 27 
7:00 a. m—PSEA Executive Council Breakfast, Penn- 
Harris Hotel 
7:00 a. m.—Educational Fraternity Breakfast, Second 
Floor, Jackson’s, 206 Walnut Street. Treas- 
urer, H. E. Gayman, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. $0.50 


12:00 m. —Music Luncheon, Harrisburger Hotel, Parlor 
A. Make reservations with William M. Har- 
clerode, 121 Chestnut Street, Harrisburg, 
before December 25 by postcard. $0.85 

12:00 m. —Kindergarten-Primary Department Luncheon, 


Second Floor, Jackson’s, 206 Walnut Street. 
$0.85 : 

12:15 p. m.—Hi-Y Luncheon, State Y. M. C. A. Main 
Dining Room, Penn-Harris Hotel. Compli- 
mentary luncheon for superintendents and 
principals 

12:15 p. m.—Pennsylvania Vocational Association Lunch- 
eon, Penn-Harris Hotel 


5:30 p. m.—Past Presidents’ Dinner 

11:00 p. m.—Meeting of the Legion Liaison League, Par- 
lor A, Harrisburger Hotel, Buffet Supper and 
Smoker, $0.50 

Saturday, December 28 

12:00 m. —Library Luncheon, Harrisburger Hotel. Make 
reservations by sending card to Mrs. Hallie 
M. Grimes, 128 Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 
$0.75 

12:00 m. —Luncheon (Dutch) of Delegates to Portland 
Convention, Jackson’s. $0.50 

1:00 p. m.—Pennsylvania School Press Association Lunch- 


eon, Hershey Community Club 
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Executive Council 


N November 2, the Executive Council, with all mem. 
bers present or accounted for, met at PSEA Head. 
quarters and transacted the following business: 
1. Approved petitions for creation of two new depart. 
ments: Classroom Teachers and Graded School Principals 
2. Requested Carmon Ross, first vice-president, to pre- 
sent a resolution to the House of Delegates authorizing the 
President to appoint a committee to study the departments 
and recommend changes 
3. Approved the report of the Executive Council for 
publication in the convention issue of the JOURNAL 
4. Accepted a financial report of the Executive Secretary 
showing the balances on hand in the several funds, October 
30, as follows: 


“CH Ticro Be | £2) 1 Va ll one ere te Perea ee ett $30,998.98 
MEET Ea | Rc | ane nice meen eee 11,964.21 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund .. 386.65 
Permanene UNG) isi cess sooteiesca ei Oe iets 25,717.90 


5. Decided to maintain PSEA Headquarters building 
distinctly as an office building 

6. Authorized the purchase of 25 keys to be awarded 
to the Past Presidents 

7. Reduced the price of standard exhibit booths at the 
coming State convention from $35 to $25, with correspond- 
ing reductions in other sized exhibit spaces 

8. Approved for publication in the convention issue of 
the JOURNAL the report of the Legislative Committee, sub- 
ject to the re-writing of certain sections to include sugges- 
tions of Doctor Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

9. Assigned the All-State orchestra, A. Stephen Miescer, 
Mt. Lebanon, conductor, one hour (7:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m.) 
for a concert at the Friday evening general session of the 
State convention, December 27 

10. Adopted the budget for 1936 as submitted by H. 
V. Herlinger, chairman of the finance committee, after 
amending it by increasing the allowance for State delegates 
to the Portland convention of the NEA by $1200 to help 
defray expenses en route on the basis of $3 a day for 8 
days. Note.—The complete budget itemized in detail will 
be published in the convention issue of the JOURNAL 

11. Allocated $512.85 to the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict to finance its second meeting in 1935 

12. Transferred $10,000 from the current fund to the 
permanent fund for investment aoe 

13. Approved proposed changes in the constitution of 
the Southeastern Convention District 

14. Granted the petition of Leslie D. Schreiver, 
Charleroi, and others for the creation of a round table for 
Teachers of Speech 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





Every one of our 280 Local Branches should elect 
its full quota of delegates, not exceeding one for 
every 100 members enrolled last year, and send the 
list, signed by the President and the Secretary, to 
PSEA Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Harris- 
burg, on or before the middle of December. Proper 
credentials will be issued promptly. As the re- 
duced holiday rates will serve our convention, no 
railroad identification certificates are needed. 
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Hanover Meeting 

HE Southern Convention District, PSEA, will hold its 
ir annual convention in the Eichelberger Senior High 
School Building, Hanover, Pa., December 6 and 7, 1935. 
The first meeting Friday afternoon at 2:30 will be a joint 
session of County and District Superintendents, Supervising 
Principals, and Departments of Higher and Secondary Edu- 
cation. General sessions will be held Friday evening at 
7:30 and Saturday forenoon at 10:35. Departments and 
Round Tables will meet Saturday morning at 9:00 o'clock. 
The convention will close with a luncheon meeting Satur- 
day at 12:30, sponsored by the Southern Arts Association, 
price $1. 

Among the speakers at the general sessions are Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction; W. C. Reavis, 
Department of Education, University of Chicago; Ben G. 
Graham, President, PSEA, Pittsburgh; and Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, Editor, Journal of NEA, Washington, D. C. 

J. Frank Faust, President, and his executive council have 
arranged excellent programs which should appeal to every 
educational worker in the following counties, which com- 
pose the Southern Convention District: Adams, Bed- 
ford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, Perry, and York. 


St. Louis Convention 


T. LOUIS, MISSOURI, will entertain the sixty-sixth 

annual convention of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association February 22-27, 
1936. St. Louis has a very real public spirit, of which 
there is much material evidence. Those attending the con- 
vention will soon realize that the words “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” made famous through the name of Lindbergh’s 
transatlantic plane, typify the city. Long ago the heart of 
the business and social life of St. Louis was in a section 
consisting of a dozen or more blocks not far from the Union 
Station. As the buildings deteriorated, the character of the 
population changed and it was fast becoming a slum dis- 
trict. In the past decade these old buildings have been re- 
moved to make way for a beautiful Memorial Plaza. On 
this Plaza is the new Municipal Auditorium which will 
house the meetings and exhibits of the Department of 
Superintendence. 

Over 3,400 advance hotel reservations had been com- 
pleted by the first of October, which indicates that the at- 
tendance at the St. Louis convention will be unusually 
large. Requests for reservations should be addressed to 
Philip J. Hickey, chairman, Housing Bureau, 911 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 

Superintendent A. J. Stoddard of Providence, Rhode 
Island, president of the Department of Superintendence, is 
preparing a program which will help in the solution of some 
difficult current school problems. At the general session on 
Tuesday morning, February 25, the Yearbook on The Social 
Studies Curriculum will be presented in a panel discussion 
presided over by Sigeciobsacel Charles B. Glenn of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, chairman of the Yearbook Commission. 
With him at the microphones will be the other members 
of the Commission who have worked more than two years 
in the preparation of a notable volume on a subject which 
looms large just now in school administration. 

On the afternoons of Monday and Wednesday, directed 
discussion groups will consider a variety of problems with 
which superintendents of schools should concern themselves. 
These smaller group meetings have been most helpful fea- 
tures of past conventions. 

St. Louis has many attractions for the sight-seer. The 
Mississippi River, with its tugs and steamboats, its barges 
and tows, its pleasure craft, and its ferryboats, is a feature 
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always to be remembered. St. Louis has a frontage of 
nineteen miles on the Father of Waters, with several bridges 
extending across to the neighboring state of Illinois. 

The Art Museum, in Forest Park, is ranked as one of 
the best art galleries in the United States. It was erected 
as a permanent building during the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position in 1904. 

The Zoo occupies seventy-seven acres in Forest Park. 
It is the home of more than 1,500 living creatures, includ- 
ing birds, fish, reptiles, and animals of all sorts. The 
erection of the bear pits alone cost more than a quarter of 
a million dollars. The steel-enclosed bird cage is said to 
be the largest in the world. 


The Jefferson Memorial, which is also in Forest Park, 
was donated to the city of St. Louis in 1913 by the direc- 
tors of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and was built 
with funds remaining at the close of that great spectacle. 
Its collections include original manuscripts of the French 
and Spanish days in Missouri, the third largest collection 
of Jefferson manuscripts in this country, and many records 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Nearby is the famous 
Lindbergh Collection, including gifts, medals, trophies, and 
souvenirs from a score of foreign countries and from thou- 
sands of sources. 


No meeting of the Department of Superintendence has 
been held in St. Louis since 1912. School executives will 
find their stay there during the last week of February, 1936, 
both pleasant and profitable. 


Tenth Anniversary of PSPA 


Cc. aaa the tenth anniversary of its founding, 
the Pennsylvania School Press Association will have 
its annual meeting this year at Hershey, Pa., Friday, De- 
cember 27, and Saturday, December 28. 

This group has met annually since 1926 as a round table 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. For the 
past five years more than 200 publications, ranging from 
those in elementary schools through teachers colleges, have 
been members each year. 

In connection with this anniversary convention, awards 
for excellence in publication work will be made to news- 
papers, magazines, and annuals as a whole, as well as to 
individual members of staffs for editorial, news, literary, 
and art work, as part of the sixth annual contest of the 
association. 

Several speakers of national reputation in the school 
press field have been invited to speak to general meetings. 
William Haskell, executive assistant to the president of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Milnor Dorey of the New 
York Times will be headliners of the general meeting 
on Friday. In addition to these there will be numerous 
sessions of group meetings, student-led, as well as clinics 
for newspapers and magazines, conducted by experts. 

Special attention is called to a demonstration of mimeo- 
graph work presented by representatives of a well-known 
mimeograph company for schools interested in that type 
of publication. 

Publications that have been members since the founding 
of the association will receive special awards, and individual 
souvenirs are planned for each delegate in attendance. 

Elias H. Phillips, Hershey High School, Hershey, is con- 
vention chairman, with Paul R. Furlow, Lititz High School, 
Lititz, in charge of the program. Officers include Charles 
F. Troxell, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, president; 
C. Gloria Paul, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, vice- 
president; and M. Elizabeth Matthews, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, secretary-treasurer. 
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December, 1935 


Convention District Meetings 


Western Convention District 

HE Western Convention District, PSEA, and the West- 

ern Pennsylvania Education Conference held their regu- 
lar annual meeting in Pittsburgh, October 17-19, 1935, in 
the Schenley District with an attendance, conservatively es- 
timated, of 7,500. The combined meeting was supported 
by the Allegheny County public schools, the Association of 
Independent School Districts of Allegheny County, the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the Henry C. Frick Educa- 
tional Commission, the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, the Pittsburgh Council of Parent Education, the 
Pittsburgh public schools, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. 

F. DeWitt Zuerner, president, North Braddock, Chester 
A. Buckner, permanent chairman, University of Pittsburgh, 
and the advisory committee arranged profitable meetings 
for the general sessions, held simultaneously in Syria Mosque 
and Memorial Hall to which the principal speaker, Lester 
K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, was circuited 
and for the following subsidiary organizations: Allegheny 
County Teachers Meeting, associated science groups, classics, 
commercial education, conference fellowship dinner, elemen- 
tary education conference (primary, intermediate), elemen- 
tary education, English, extension, fine arts, geography, 
health and physical education, high school principals and 
superintendents, home economics, hygiene, industrial arts, 
journalism, kindergarten-primary, library, mathematics, 
modern language, music, parent education, public school 
clerks, religious education, school administration conference, 
school administration forums, secondary education, social 
studies, special education, teacher training, vocational edu- 
cation, and vocational guidance. - 


Doctor Ade delivered a scholarly address, ‘‘A Philosophy 
of Education in Modern Times,” excerpts of which appeared 
in the October 14, 1935, number of the weekly Education 
Bulletin of the PSEA. 


An even dozen luncheons and dinners, and the Con- 
ference Fellowship dinner in which over 1,800 participated 
in the banquet hall of the Mosque, provided additional 
conferences and business meetings, and promoted sociability 
and good feeling. The phenomenal success of the Good 
Fellowship Dinner was due to the toastmaster, Ben G. Gra- 
ham, President, PSEA, and to the efficient planning and tire- 
less work of the officers and to E. A. Dimmick, general 
chairman, and president of the Pittsburgh Local Branch, 
PSEA; W. D. McCoy, chairman of reservation committee; 
Laura M. Braun of same committee; and C. E. Manwiller, 
chairman of publicity committee—all assisted by carefully 
organized committees. The Bellevue High School Orches- 
tra, State Champions for three successive years, conductor, R. 
H. Ruthart, and song leaders: Sterling, Edgar, and Schnable 
closely coordinated with the floor entertainments by Snyder, 
Smith, Wilson, and Miller kept things at a high pitch in 
a genuinely “shrine” manner. John L. Davis, Pastor, 
Greenwich Village M. E. Church, New York City, delighted 
the banqueters with his spontaneous humor. 

Commercial exhibits in Memorial Hall were an added 
and profitable feature. 

At the school administration conference Thursday fore- 
noon, A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Providence, 
R. I., and president of the NEA Department of Superin- 
tendence; and Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, and President of the PSEA, delivered carefully 
prepared addresses which were made the bases of panel dis- 
cussions in the afternoon. Doctor Graham’s address ap- 
pears in full as the first article of this issue of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Doctor Stoddard spoke on Impli- 


cations of Progressive Education. He mentioned three 
things that Progressive Education is not and then three 
things that Progressive Education is. 

Under the skilful leadership of Charles E. Prall, dean, 
School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, his panel of 
nine discussed the following questions: 

1. Are the activity program and the project methods es. 

sential features of progressive education? 

2. Contrast the psychology of interest which character 
izes teaching procedures in a curriculum of subjects 
with that on which progressive teachers rely. 

3. Comment upon the following quotation from Thorn- 
dike’s Adult Interests: 

“The notion that the mind will not learn what is 
alien to its fundamental vital purposes is attractive 
and plausible but definitely false * * * the rate of 
learning does not suffer greatly even when what is 
learned is utterly valueless to the learner. Extrinsic 
interests are adequate to maintain learning when in- 
trinsic interests are not available.” 

4. What is the philosophy of progressive education in 
relation to freedom, self-expression, and a fixed course 
of study? 

5. Granted that progressive education is committed to 
a gradual decrease in the use of external authority 
and coercion, how shall we conceive the mutual bear- 
ings and connections among the various school func- 
tions, such as administration, supervision, curriculum 
development, and instruction? What shall be the 
meaning of participation? To whom and how shall 
it apply? 

6. Granted that other agencies and institutions of so- 
ciety exert a powerful “‘educative’”’ effect upon the 
young, is it reasonable to hold that our schools may 
progressively effect a desirable redirection of con- 
trary social forces? 

7. To what extent is it desirable that public schools be 
progressive in a changing social order? Should our 
public schools lead or follow in the establishment 
of a new social order? 

8. What are the meanings usually given to the term 
“progressive education”? What is its real meaning? 

9. What are the progressive features of your school 
system? Why do you consider these features pro- 
gressive? 

At the luncheon meeting of superintendents and high 
school principals, Hotel Schenley, Thursday noon, Doctor 
Stoddard stressed the need of continuous professional lead- 
ership in the office of U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
He pointed out that we have had three commissioners in the 
past four years. He referred to the creation of a National 
Education Policies Commission of Seventeen, now being 
created and stated that, while we have witnessed some ter- 
rible mistakes in the national administration of education, 
public education will soon make itself heard in Washing- 
ton more effectively than ever before. 

Among the out-of-state speakers who appeared on the 
various’ programs were: Ruth K. Atwater, National Canners 
Association; Ernst R. Breslich, professor of mathematics, 
University of Chicago; Francis B. Curtis, school of educa- 
tion, University of Michigan; John L. Davis, New York 
City; Harold I. Donnelly, professor of Christian education, 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Russell J. Greenly, Univer- 
sity of Akron; Edward H. Griggs; David P. Harry, Jr., 
professor of education, Western Reserve University; Ernest 
P. Horn, professor of education and director of the univer- 
sity elementary school, University of Iowa; Earl Hender- 
son, dean, college of education, University of West Vir- 
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Western District President 





David R. Sumstine, director of 
curriculum study and_ research, 
Pittsburgh public schools, was 
elected president of the Western 
Convention District of the PSEA at 
the meeting held in Pittsburgh, 
October 17-19. Dr. Sumstine was 
one of the original founders of the 
Upper Ohio Valley Educational 
Association, a predecessor of the 
Western Convention District, and 
served as president for one year. 











He began his teaching career in 
a one-room school at Youngstown, 
Pennsylvania, served as principal or 
superintendent of schools in Ligonier, Apollo, Kittanning, 
and Turtle Creek. In 1908, he was elected principal of the 
Osceola High School, Pittsburgh. This school was changed 
to Peabody High School in 1911 and Dr. Sumstine con- 
tinued as principal until he was transferred to his present 
position in 1926. The high school section of the old State 
Education Association honored him with the presidency in 
1918. 

The new president has also developed interest in the 
biological field. He is a Fellow of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and a member of the 
Mycological Society of America. His contribution to science 
consists of studies of the Mucoraceae of North America, 
North American Hyphomycetes, and descriptions of new 
genera and species of fungi.. He is an assistant (honorary) 
in the department of botany in the Carnegie Museum, for 
which he has collected thousands of specimens. 

He was prepared for his work in the public schools, 
Thiel College, University of Pittsburgh, University of Chi- 
cago, Harvard University. Different institutions have con- 
ferred upon him degrees in course and honorary. 

In his present position, he has charge of all the curri- 
culum work, measurement, and research in the Pittsburgh 
public schools and is editor of two local publications, Li- 
brary Bulletin and Pittsburgh Schools. 


Davip R. SUMSTINE 





ginia; Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in the education 


of exceptional children, United States Office of Education; 
Countess Carlo Orlando, daughter of the War-Time Prime 
Minister of Italy; Genevieve Taggard, professor of English, 
Bennington College; E. B. Wesley, professor of education, 
University of Minnesota; and Arthur H. Young, vice-presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corporation. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

Western Pennsylvania Education Conference 

Permanent Chairman—Chester A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 

Permanent Secretary—Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 
Western Convention District 

President, David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh 

First Vice-Pres., F. DeWitt Zuerner, North Braddock 

Second Vice-Pres., Jane Bryce, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


Resolutions 


1. To Lester K. Ade, State superintendent of public 
instruction, this Conference pledges its full cooperation to 
the end that the educational forces of the State may work 
together to advance its educational system for the benefit 
of the boys and girls of Pennsylvania. 

2. We desire to commend the recent Legislature for 
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the restoration of Pennsylvania’s educational program to 
the normal operations of the Edmonds Act, but recom- 
mend a change in that portion of the Act dealing with 
fourth-class districts so as to provide for salary increments 
to be granted to teachers on the basis of experience, effi- 
ciency, and additional professional training. 

3. To finance the existing educational program will not 
be sufficient. If there is to be any realization of the ideal 
of equal opportunity for all, there must be more and better 
education than we have ever had in the past; to this end, 
we recommend adequate State provision be made for un- 
employed youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty 
years. 

4. Recognizing the Continuing Contract as a forward 
step and a safeguard to the legal rights of teachers, we re- 
emphasize the previous stand of this Conference in support 
of the Continuing Contract. 

5. Within the limits of the Western Pennsylvania Con- 
ference District, there are teachers who are prevented from 
attending the conference because schools are in session. 
Therefore, we recommend to the various school districts in 
which this occurs, that this Conference date be added to 
the free days on their school calendar. 

6. Stimulated to a genuine appreciation of the educa- 
tional and inspirational values of this Conference, we de- 
sire to express our appreciation to the officers, supporting 
organizations, and committees for the excellent program 
and to those who brought it to fulfillment. We commend 
it as an outstanding opportunity for improving and advanc-~ 
ing our profession. 

7. In recognition of the press as the medium through 
which educational problems reach the public mind, we de- 
sire to express to the press our appreciation of the generous 
publicity granted to the Western Pennsylvania Conference. 

R. C. McELFIsH CHARLES R. STONE 

C. R. Foster ALFRED W. BEATTIE 

GEO. GOULD CHARLOTTE C. TRIBY 
Chairman, 


Journalistic Section 


The journalistic section of the Western Educational Con- 
ference, a regional group of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, held a dinner meeting Friday evening, October 
18, at McCann’s Restaurant. Nearly 200 enthusiastic stu- 
dent journalists and faculty advisers listened to Bits from a 
Journalist's Notebook by McCready Huston, director of pub- 
licity, University of Pittsburgh, and participated in round 
table discussions led by staff members of Pitt’s publications. 

Saturday morning in Schenley High School a group of 
faculty advisers met for a panel discussion of the topic, 
Journalism—A Curricular or Extra-curricular Activity? 
Gwynne Mothersbaugh of the Junior High Schooi, Wilkins- 
burg, was chairman of both these meetings. 


Northwestern Convention District 


ULLY 1800 educational workers attended the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, at Academy High School, Erie, October 18, 
1935. At the general sessions in the forenoon and the 
evening, Frank W. Wright, deputy superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Boston, Mass., and Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor, Journal of the NEA, were the principal 
speakers. Dr. Wright, in a stirring address, stressed the duty 
of the schools to eradicate illiteracy and build good citi- 
zenship. Mr. Morgan spoke of the trends in education 
which he had noted in the various cities he had visited 
recently. 
In the afternoon, the following sections and departments 
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held their programs and business sessions: administration, 
agriculture, art and English, commercial, health and physi- 
cal education, home economics, Latin, modern language, 
mathematics, social studies, trade and industrial arts, arith- 
metic, geography, history, kindergarten and grade one, 
grades two and three, othogenic, library, nurses, elementary 
language, science, and music. 

At the Administrators’ Dinner, 74 participants heard ad- 
dresses by Otto G. Hitchcock, secretary, Hays Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, and John G. Rossman, superintendent of 
schools, Warren. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR 

President, George O. Moore, Erie 

First Vice-Pres., Herbert D. Harris, Warren 

Second Vice-Pres., Henrietta Leyda, Venango 

Secretary, John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs 


Resolutions 
Resolved: 

I That we, the teachers of Northwestern District of 
the PSEA express our sincere appreciation to the 
Erie City school district, its superintendent, and 
teachers for their cooperation in making this con- 
vention a meeting of inspiration and help. 

II That we commend the program committee for the 
progressive type of instruction provided. 

III That we give hearty approval to the recent state- 
ments of Governor George H. Earle and his Attorney 
General that politics must be kept out of the educa- 
tional institutions of this State. 

IV That we approve the policy of the PSEA in formu- 
lating a definite legislative program. Be it further 
resolved that we do acquaint our legislators with 
scientific information regarding public school con- 
ditions. 

V_ That we recommend to school boards that teachers 
be selected on a basis of qualifications rather than 
on one of geographic boundary. 

VI That we pledge our support to State Superintendent 
Lester K. Ade in carrying out his program of educa- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
H. H. Dennison 
Nelle G. Hudson 
Merle L. Hall 
R. R. Young 
Erwin Bitters 
Jean MacKenzie 


Ida Hubbard 


Eastern Convention District 

ORE than 2500 educational workers in Berks, Car- 

bon, Lehigh, and Schuylkill counties assembled in 
Easton, October 25 and 26, for the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Convention District of the PSEA. 
Northampton County, although part of the district, could 
not participate because of its own county institute, which 
was fixed for the same date before the Easton meeting was 
postponed one week. 

James C. Bay, president, and his associates followed the 
regular program of the Easton schools Friday forenoon 
from nine to eleven o'clock for observation of visitors. 
From eleven to twelve o'clock visitors conferred informally 
with the teachers whose work they had observed. Advance 
registration and assignment to the various schools prevented 
congestion and assisted in making the experiment a suc- 
cess. Convenient assignments for lunch were made to 
churches in the vicinity of the larger schools. 

The afternoon general sessions in the senior high school 
auditorium and gymnasium opened with music of a high 
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THomaAsS H. Forp 


Eastern District President 


HOMAS H. FORD of Reading has been chosen to lead 

the activities of the Eastern Convention District for the 
next year. Mr. Ford is superintendent of the schools of 
Reading, with which he has been connected since 1921. 

Superintendent Ford holds an A. B. degree from Dickin- 
son College and an A. M. degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has also done graduate work at Columbia 
University. 





order by the girls chorus and mixed glee club. The speak- 
ers, Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, 
and W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, were circuited 
to the two audiences. Doctor Ade spoke on The New Edu- 
cation, Doctor Reavis on The Scientific Study of Learning 
Problems. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke at the evening general session on The Future 
of American Democracy. Music by the high school orches- 
tra and solos by Rebekah Beam and Louise Erhardt height- 
ened the value of the program. 

The following groups met Saturday forenoon: classics; 
elementary schools, grades 1-3; elementary schools, grades 
4-6; orthogenic; senior and junior high schools; social 
studies; modern languages; English; geography; science; 
library; mathematics; home economics; commercial; guid- 
ance; music; art; physical and health education; college 
education; visual education; emergency education; school 
nurses; social visitors, dental hygienists, and attendance of- 
ficers; school publications; and county and district superin- 
tendents. 

At the opening general session Doctor Bay said, in part, 
“Why belong to the PSEA? Because it is the organized 
strength of our profession, for the protection of our rights 
and the advancement of our interests; not our personal in- 
terests only, but the welfare of children also and the in- 
tegrity of the State. Education is primarily a State function 
and can achieve its state-wide functions with boys and girls 
only through state-wide organization of educational work- 
ers. Any teacher who does not join the PSEA has no reason 
to find fault if he has a cut in salary of 10%, 20% or 30%. 
A thorough-going isolationist is unworthy of the profes- 
sion. 

OFFICERS 

President, Thomas H. Ford, Reading 

Secretary, C. E. Cole, Muhlenberg Township, Temple 
Note: For Resolutions see page 151. 
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Midwestern District Convention 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Midwestern Conven- 
"Tica District was held in New Castle on Friday, October 
25, and Saturday, October 26, 1935 with approximately 
3200 in attendance. Friday afternoon and evening there 
were four addresses: 

The World at the Cross Roads, S. Parkes Cadman; The 
Present Political Picture of Europe, John Ray Ewers; Edu- 
cation, the Characteristic Function of a Democracy, E. J. 
Millington; and World Thought on Education, William 
Mather Lewis. 

Before both the afternoon and evening sessions an all 
district orchestra, made up of two hundred and eight music 
students from twenty-four districts within the seven coun- 
ties, demonstrated to the satisfaction of the group that such 
a project can be successfully handled. 

After the sectional meetings on Saturday morning, Ben 
G. Graham, President of PSEA, spoke on the objectives 
of the PSEA. 

The commercial exhibits were more numerous than in 
previous years, and were displayed to a little better ad- 
vantage. 

The following officers were elected for 1935-36: 

President—A. J. Calderwood, Grove City College 

First Vice-Pres—Ex Officio, W. D. Gamble, Sharon 

Second Vice-Pres—Q. G. Vincent, Superintendent, Ford 


City 
Secretary—Frank L. Orth, Principal, Senior High School, 
New Castle 
Treasurer—Clara Hartsuff, Senior High School, New 


Castle 
Executive Committee—P. A. Jones, Principal, Sharon 
High School 
T. Earl Boliver, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Butler County 


Resolutions 


1. We extend to President W. D. Gamble, Secretary 
Frank L. Burton, and to the officers of the several 
departments and sections our thanks for the interesting 
and instructive programs they have provided. 

2. To Superintendent C. C. Green, his staff and his local 

committees, to the people of New Castle and the local 

press we express our deep appreciation of their cordial 
welcome and gracious hospitality. 

We commend the efforts of President Ben G. Graham 

and the other officers and the members of the Execu- 

tive Council of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation for their efforts during the present year in 
promoting a vigorous educational program for the 

Commonwealth. 

4. We desire to express our appreciation to the recent 
Legislature for the restoration of Pennsylvania’s edu- 
cational program to the normal operations of the Ed- 
monds Act, by recommending a change in that portion 
of the Act dealing with fourth-class districts so as to 
provide for salary increments to be granted to teachers 
on the basis of experience, efficiency, and additional 
professional training. 

5. We approve the action of the Legislature in its at- 
tempt to shift emphasis from a tax base of real estate 
to one of intangibles as shown in the recently enacted 
income tax law. 

6. We recommend that more attention be given to the 
development of worth-while character traits in the 
pupils of the Commonwealth. In order that this work 
be successfully accomplished we advise greater activities 
in our teacher-training institutions in character educa- 
tion, with special courses in pupil guidance for all 
future teachers. 


we 
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Midwestern District President 


A. J. Calderwood, Dean of 
Grove City College, was elected 
president of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District of PSEA at its re- 
cent meeting. Dean Calderwood 
started his education in the com- 
mon schools of Lawrence County. 
He graduated from Grove City Col- 
lege in 1896, and did graduate 
work at Harvard, Yale, and the 
American Academy at Rome. He 
began his teaching experience as 
instructor in English and mathe- 
matics in Grove City College. 
Since 1900 he has been head of the 4. J. CALDERWOOD 
Latin Department, but has also 
taught extensively in the field of history. He has been 
active in the field of visual education and his suggestions 
for visual aids for Latin have been used by the State. 
Since 1915 he has been Dean of the College and as such 
has had extensive experience in curriculum building and 
also has had to judge the work of the public schools as 
shown by the accomplishments of their graduates when 
they enrol in college. 




















7. We deplore the widespread apathy among the Ameri- 
can people in regard to the vital crisis at present faced 
by millions of young men and women who have com- 
pleted available courses provided through public educa- 
tion and who now find that they are not wanted in 
industry and cannot further equip themselves for future 
possible remunerative employment. An expansion of 
the educational program of free public education with 
proportionate increase in national and state subsidies 
so as to provide adequately for these young people who 
are now stranded is an essential, a vital part, of any 
program of national recovery. 

8. We commend Attorney General Margiotti for his state- 
ment at the recent Education Congress at Harrisburg 
to the effect that the schools of the Commonwealth 
ought to be kept out of politics. 

9. We desire to express our appreciation of the interest 
of Governor George H. Earle in the welfare of educa- 
tion, particularly in the promotion of tax reforms for 
education. 

10. We pledge our support to our new State Superintend- 
ent, Lester K. Ade, in reaching his expressed goal: 
“prompt and efficient administration of the State’s 
school affairs.” 


F. S. Jackson Weir C. Ketler 
H. R. Vanderslice J. A. Mechling 
F. L. Orth Earl S. Rudisill 
C. F. Becker W. W. Irwin, 

G. A. McCormick Chairman. 


E. D. Davidson 


THE NORRISTOWN Community Council of the character 
building agencies was organized March 21, 1935, by a com- 
mittee composed of 35 representatives of 23 local agencies 
who had responded to a call issued by the Norristown 
Teachers’ Club to 26 organizations of Norristown and 
vicinity to organize for the purpose of adult education and 
community welfare. It was the outgrowth of a Community 
Night and two subsequent conferences on Community Par- 
ticipation in Public Education held by the Teachers’ Club. 
The officers are: President, Rev. Robert J. Gottschall; Vice- 
President, George Houseman; Secretary, A. May Gougler. 
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Bucknell Conference on Education 
UCKNELL UNIVERSITY ’S tenth annual conference on 
education was held at Lewisburg October 18 and 19. 
Attendance at the several sessions was larger than at any 
previous conference. 

George S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Philip W. L. Cox, professor of 
education, New York University; Robert Hoppock, National 
Occupational Conference, New York City; and Arthur D. 
Wright, president of the John F. Slater Fund and national 
secretary of Kappa Phi Kappa educational fraternity, were 
the general session speakers. 

Sectional programs considered problems of secondary edu- 
cation, adult education, teacher training, English, elementary 
education, foreign language, guidance, mathematics, music, 
science, social science, and parent-teacher associations. 

Attracting an unusually large number of members of the 
conference was the sectional meeting on elementary edu- 
cation Saturday forenoon. Forty-four pupils of the Eureka 
School, a one-teacher school in East Cameron Township, 
Northumberland County, with their teacher, Eva M. Horn- 
berger, left their homes at seven o'clock in the morning 
and traveled by bus more than fifty miles to present a dem- 
onstration of the block program of instruction. The group 
was introduced by Charles E. Hilbish, superintendent of the 
Northumberland County Schools, and following the demon- 
stration Helena McCray, adviser, kindergarten and elemen- 
tary education, Department of Public Instruction, and Lois 
Clark, supervisor of rural practice, State Teachers College, 
West Chester, led the discussion. 

Miss Hornberger and the pupils held the rapt attention 
of the audience from the time the children took their places 
at their desks until the demonstration was concluded. Out- 
standing were the evident interest and industry of the pupils, 
the naturalness with which they approached their task, the 
familiarity which Miss Hornberger evidenced with the in- 
structional needs of the individual pupils, and the freedom 
with which they sought the self-help references in working 
on their problems. Most significant of the success of the 
demonstration were the large numbers of members of the 
group who, after adjournment, examined the materials of 
instruction which had been brought along and raised per- 
sonal questions with Miss Hornberger concerning prepara- 
tion of materials and method. 

A well attended banquet in the Women’s College Dining 
Hall on Friday evening featured delicious food and enter- 
tainment by Luke Barnett, Pittsburgh. 

A banquet and initiation meeting of Kappa Phi Kappa 
were held at one o'clock Saturday at the Hotel Lewisburg. 


Programs Broadcast by 


Philadelphia Schools 


USICAL assembly programs are broadcast each Thurs- 

day morning, 9:00 to 9:15 o’clock direct from the 
high and elementary schools of Philadelphia. These programs 
are under the supervision of George L. Lindsay, director 
of music, and are examples of assembly units featuring 
special days and important occasions. Philadelphia has the 
advantage of using a powerful station, WIP. This is 
the fifth season of these broadcasts by remote control. 

On Sunday, November 24, 10:30 to 11:00 a. m., Phila- 
delphia was represented on the music and American youth 
broadcasts sponsored by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The program was presented over the Red Chain 
of the National Broadcasting Company from Station KYW 
and was given by a combined orchestra representing the 
Mastbaum Vocational and Central High Schools, and the 
large vocal ensemble from Olney Senior High School. 
James Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude, was the speaker. 
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Bucknell’s Acting President 


Arnaud C. Marts was chosen act- 








ing president of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, at a special meeting of the 
Board of Trustees October 25. 

Mr. Marts succeeds Homer P. 
Rainey, newly-appointed director 
of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, who was named to the Buck- 
nell Board of Trustees. Also elec- 
ted to the Board were Emory W. 
Hunt, president emeritus of Buck- 
nell, and Mary Wolfe, superin- 
tendent of the Laurelton State Vil- 
lage. 











A Bucknell trustee since 1932, 
ARNAUD C. Marts Mr. Marts has visited the campus 
frequently and is known to hun- 
dreds of the University’s alumni. He is a graduate of 
Oberlin College where he received Phi Beta Kappa honors. 
His work as financial counsellor to educational, religious, 
and philanthropic institutions has brought him into contact 
with the leading college presidents of the country. 


Second Institute on the Exceptional Child 


HE Contribution of the Sciences was the subject of the 

Second Institute on the Exceptional Child, held under 
the auspices of the Child Research Clinic at The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa., on Tuesday, October 15. More 
than one hundred and seventy-five prominent educators, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatricians, and others inter- 
ested in the exceptional child came together for an all-day 
discussion, under the headings, The Child as an Individual, 
and The Child as a Member of Society. 

Harriet Babcock, psychologist in the vocational advice 
bureau, New York, N. Y., spoke on The Mental Function- 
ing of Exceptional Children. Winthrop Morgan Phelps, 
professor of orthopaedic surgery, Yale University School 
of Medicine, in his paper, The Therapeutic Significance of 
the Mechanical Analysis of Motor Handicaps, traced the 
work now being undertaken by doctors and surgeons to 
analyze more carefully the various types of motor paralysis, 
and to devise specific treatment for each particular type. 

Modification of Infant Behavior was discussed by Myrtle 
B. McGraw, psychologist and assistant director, The Normal 
Child Development Clinic, Babies Hospital, New York, 
N. Y.  Lauretta Bender, senior psychiatrist, psychiatric 
division, Bellevue Hospital, New York, N. Y., spoke on 
Emotional Problems in Children. Personality Development 
in Mentally Handicapped Children was discussed by Thomas 
H. Haines, psychiatrist to out-patients, New York Hospital, 
New York, N. Y., and Ira S. Wile, associate in pediatrics, 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y., talked on The 
Role of the Forgettery in Education. 

The Child Research Clinic, under whose auspices the 
Institute was held, was established by The Woods Schools 
of Langhorne, after more than twenty years of work with 
the slow child, the problem child, the child with reading 
and speech difficulties, and the like. It was founded to 
contribute to the advancement of science in the field of the 
exceptional child by bringing to the attention of scientists 
and lay groups the latest discoveries and methods pertain- 
ing to exceptional children. 








If a man empties his purse into his head, no one can 
take it away from him. An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest—Franklin 
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Monessen’s New Superintendent 





Wade F. Blackburn was recently 
elected superintendent of the Mo- 
nessen public schools to fill the un- 
expired term of Samuel Fausold, 
resigned. Mr. Blackburn received 
his early elementary education in 
the rural schools of Westmoreland 
County, later graduating from State 
Teachers College, California, and 
Bucknell University. He received 
his Master’s Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1929. His 
appointment went into effect on 
November 1, 1935. 

Superintendent Blackburn’s teach- 
ing experience includes three years in the rural schools of 
Westmoreland County, and twenty-two years in the Mo- 
nessen public schools. His service in Monessen includes 
one year as a teaching principal, nine years as an elementary 
principal and assistant to the superintendent, one year as 
a junior high school principal, six years as senior high 
school principal, and five years as a junior-senior high school 
principal. 














WADE F. BLACKBURN 





December, 1935 





McKeesport Teacher Retires 


Mrs. Myra (Jackson) McElroy 
retired in June, 1935, after 35 years 
of service in the elementary schools 
of the Commonwealth. 

She was born in Kiskiminetas 
Township, Armstrong County, the 
daughter of a Civil War soldier, 
was educated in the township 
schools there, and at Edinboro Nor- 
mal. After five years of service in 
Kiskiminetas Township, followed 
by five years at Apollo, she married 
Dr. A. D. McElroy and moved to 




















McKeesport. Dr. McElroy died in 
1908. In 1910 she resumed teach- 
ing in McKeesport, and served 25 
years. 

At a testimonial banquet given in her honor on her te- 
tirement, the members of the McKeesport Teachers Asso- 
ciation presented her with a radio. 

Mrs. McElroy has two sons: Howard C. McElroy, assistant 
principal of the McKeesport High School, and Dr. Walter 
D. McElroy of McKeesport. Her brother, the late William 
Murray Jackson of Apollo, was at one time superintendent 
of Armstrong County. She will continue to reside in Mc- 
Keesport. 


Myra (JACKSON) 
McELRoy 





Constitutional Amendments 
Petition No. 1 

HE Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Second- 
T ary School Principals of the NEA, supported by sec- 
ondary school principals all over the State of Pennsylvania, 
are earnestly requesting the creation of a new Department 
in the PSEA to be known as a Department for Secondary 
School Principals. A petition signed by approximately one 
hundred secondary school principals in Pennsylvania was 
presented to the Executive Council. In order that the new 
Department may be created, it is necessary to amend Article 
VIII, Section 1, to read as follows: 
Article VIII: Departments 

Section 1. The following departments are authorized: 

1. County Superintendence 

District Superintendence 
Higher Education 
Secondary Education 
Graded School 
Rural School 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
Music 
Supervising Principal 

10. Art 

11. Kindergarten-Primary 

12. Secondary School Principals 

The request for a vote on this proposed amendment by 
the House of Delegates is supported by the following mem- 
bers of the PSEA: 

T. Bayard Beatty, Radnor High School, Wayne 

E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

J. H. Tyson, Upper Darby 

Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Minnie Jane Merrells, Darby 

W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 

Howard G. Spalding, Lansdowne 

Wm. P. Tollinger, Downingtown 

Chas. C. Schmidt, Glenolden 

R. H. Stover, Darby 

Note—On April 27, 1935, the Executive Council ap- 
proved this petition. 


PON AVAYWN 





Petition No. 2 


The Pennslyvania Branch of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA earnestly request 
the creation of a new Department in the PSEA to be known 
as a Department of Elementary School Principals. 

We, the undersigned, request that the new Department 
be created as an amendment to Article VIII, Section 1, of 
the Constitution of the PSEA. 

Signed: 

John B. Taulane, Philadelphia 

Morris B. Ginsburg, Philadelphia 

Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 

Frederick H. Stewart, Philadelphia 

A. J. Emrey, Philadelphia 

Geo. W. Rieger, Jr., Philadelphia 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 

A. Katherine McCloskey, Philadelphia 

Jean B. Hagerty, Philadelphia 

Elizabeth T. Eckard, Philadelphia 

On November 2, 1935, the Executive Council approved 
this petition. 


Petition No. 3 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA earnestly request the creation 
of a new department in the PSEA to be known as a De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

Signed: 

Gerald F. Harrington, Bancroft School, Scranton 

Elizabeth G. Jones, Adams School, Scranton 

John A. Murphy, Roger Williams School, Scranton 

Thomas R. Rowland, W. Irving School, Scranton 

Archie Litwhiler, J. R. Lowell School, Scranton 

W. W. Jenkins, Jackson School, Scranton 

Jos. P. McNulty, Mann School, Scranton 

D. T. Thomas, Bryant School, Scranton 

Agnes Neville, Cooper School, Scranton 

Everett N. Jameison, Morris School, Scranton 

On November 2, 1935, the Executive Council approved 
this petition. 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE, DEANS OF WOMEN DINNER 

Gertrude Bricker, Philadelphia; Thyrsa W. Amos, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Curtis Bok, Philadelphia, dinner speaker; Mrs. 
Lillian K. Wyman, Philadelphia; Charlotte E. Ray, State 
College; Clara Myers, Kutztown 


Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women met November 1 and 
2 at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. 


In connection with the convention there was held this 
year for the first time an institute for new deans. The 
organizing chairman was Clara Myers of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown. With Mary Watson Green of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology as presiding chairman, the morning 
session of the institute was devoted to the consideration 
of a variety of problems met by the high school dean or 
adviser. The following topics were discussed briefly: Per- 
sonnel Work, E. Constance Allen, The George School, 
Philadelphia; Student Government as a Basis for Civic 
Usefulness, Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, and Dorothy Critz, Pottsville High 
School; Methods of Conducting Academic Guidance, Flor- 
ence Beitenman, Reading High School; How Much Voca- 
tional Guidance Should the High Schools Offer? Mildred 
Dougherty, Junior Employment, Philadelphia; An Ideal 
Social Activities Program for the Junior High School, 
Beatrice Shafer, Yeadon High School; The Senior High 
School Activities Program, Helen Brickell, Lansdowne 
High School; The Physical Health Program, Elizabeth 
Conrad, State Teachers College, Millersville; Outstanding 
Problems of Adolescence, Mary G. Wright, Jenkintown 
High School; Case Studies, Elizabeth Lewis, Mauch Chunk 
Township High School; Group Procedure, Gertrude Pea- 
body, Temple University; Cooperative Projects, Florence 
Kunkel, State Teachers College, Edinboro. Mrs. Howard 
H. Hall, president of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, spoke from the point of view of the parent. 
The institute proved so successful that it will be repeated 
next year. Pennsylvania is one of the few states pioneering 
in this field. 

The convention luncheon was presided over by the Vice- 
President, Marguerite Kehr of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. The guest of honor, Mrs. Hall, brought 
greetings to the deans’ association from the organization 
of which she is head. In the afternoon Thyrsa W. Amos 
of the University of Pittsburgh led a spirited panel dis- 
cussion. 

The convention dinner was presided over by the Presi- 
dent Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman. John M. Swomley of Dick- 
inson College, representing the Pennsylvania Association 
of College Students, spoke briefly about student leadership. 
The address of the evening was delivered by Mrs. Curtis 
Bok, formerly of the faculty of Stevens College, on the 
subject “Choice of Burdens.”” Mrs. Bok urged that college 
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students be helped to a real knowledge of social and econ- 
omic problems and that they be urged to take an active 
part in solving these problems. 

At the Saturday morning business session additional com- 
mittee reports were heard. Gertrude Peabody of Temple 
University was elected president succeeding Mrs. Wyman. 
Elizabeth Clugston of Wilkinsburg High School succeeds 
Gertrude Bricker of Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, 
as treasurer. The vice-president, Marguerite Kehr of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, and the secretary, Isabel 
Endslow of Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, con- 
tinue in office for another year. 


Some Aspects of Public School 
Relations Problem 


(From page 116) 
temporary. Public opinion tends to be suspicious of special 
pleasing. 

“Other educators have borrowed from the methods of 
political machines and big business. They whip up en- 
thusiasm to ‘put across’ a plan ‘with a bang’. Such tactics 
also have produced results—both constructive and destruc- 
tive. Often the recoil from the campaign puts the educa- 
tional program further back than when it started. When 
the tumult dies, those with greater patience and more un- 
derstanding of human nature are left the task of reconstruc- 
tion. 

“There is a third method which is gaining wider accep- 
tance among school people. This plan is that of continuously 
interpreting the schools fully, calmly, and frankly. Citizens 
are invited to examine the educational process, to give sug- 
gestions, and to participate in the satisfactions of child cul- 
ture. Such a program, of necessity, has certain definite 
characteristics: 

(1) It is broad and forward-looking in its conception 
of society as an ’on-going process 

(2) It is a continuous plan with campaign tactics only 
one of many procedures 

(3) It enlists the active participation of laymen of all 
types as well as teachers, pupils, and administrators 

(4) It is a varied plan—utilizing the intangible social 
contacts as well as the more concrete devices of the news- 
paper, the circular letter, and the magazine 

(5) It is a fundamental plan in which education as an 
essential element of society is stressed—and taxation, sal- 
aries, and budgets are of secondary importance 

(6) It is a long-time plan which builds into the lives 
of youth an appreciation of the educational heritage. 

“Government by the people depends upon the ability of 
the people to govern. To prepare citizens of the new coun- 
try for the duty of self-government, the nation’s founders 
established free schools. For more than a century, Ameri- 
can statesmen have encouraged the extension of equal edu- 
cational opportunity, and have called upon the people to 
protect this inherent right whenever it has been threatened 
by selfish greed or financial difficulties. In the present 
emergency, the friends of democracy will not weaken the 
support of the institution upon which popular government 
is built. They will preserve the schools in the same faith 
and for the same basic purposes for which they were estab- 
lished by the nation’s founders.” 


BOYERTOWN dedicated its new $185,000 high school on 
November 8. The school is equipped with a radio system 
which makes it possible to broadcast educational programs 
to any classroom in the building. 
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Brown's Mill School House Dedicated 


The Old Brown’s Mill school house was dedicated as a 
memorial to the one-room school by the Franklin County 
Education Association and the Old Brown’s Mill School 
Memorial Association, Inc., on Saturday, October 12. A 
tablet in the old Brown’s Mill graveyard, in memory of 
Revolutionary soldiers who are buried there, was unveiled 
by the Franklin County Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which, with the Kittochtinny Histor- 
ical Society, had the memorial erected. 





B. F. Hartman, of Waynesboro, re- 
tiring president of the education asso- 
ciation and vice-president of the Me- 
morial Association, presided at the pro- 
gram of dedication which was held on 
the lawn in front of the schoolhouse. 
Mr. Hartman retired this year after 
teaching in Franklin County for forty- 
seven years. 

Old Brown’s Mill School, in Antrim 
Township, Franklin County, was erected 
in 1836 for free school and non- 
denominational church purposes. It 
cost $391.36 which was raised by private subscriptions from 
51 citizens. It was used as a public school until 1922. It 
was restored this year as a memorial to the one-room school. 
A museum of rural schoo! (1836-1876) is maintained in 
the building. 














B. F. HARTMAN 


Studies of American Youth Commission 


} ies American Youth Commission, which was formed 
by the American Council on Education in September, 
is now engaged in two major studies, the results of which 
should suggest several specific projects for the next few 
years. 

It is the belief of the Commission that before projects 
can be set up there must be a better understanding of the 
problem. Consequently, we are now engaged in a study 
of what zs the youth problem? Of course, we all know in 
a general way what the situation is and we know also that 
there are hundreds of proposed solutions. But this informa- 
tion does not lead to scientific approach to our problem. 

Closely related to this study is the one of learning the 
agencies that are working with the problem. We expect 
also to evaluate the services of these agencies, and to sug- 
gest how the gaps may be filled. We are aware that much 
excellent work is now being done, and we hope to make it 
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Joseph C. Noonan Retires 


Joseph C. Noonan, for forty-six 
years a teacher in Pennsylvania 
schools, retired from active service 
July 1. Mr. Noonan was born in 
Zerbe, Pennsylvania, August 14, 
1870. He began his career as a 
teacher when seventeen years of 
age on a provisional certificate. 
He was granted a professional cer- 
tificate in 1890 and a permanent 
certificate in 1893. Later he gradu- 
ated from State Normal College, 
Millersville. 

After years of service in the 
various schools of Tremont, Ma- 
hantongo, and Reilly Townships 
he was elected principal of the 
Tuscarora school in 1916 and supervising principal in 1920 
which position he resigned a few months ago. 

In the future he will live with his daughter, Mary, at 
5040 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











JosEPH C. NOONAN 





possible for young people in wider areas to have the ad- 
vantages of what is being accomplished in other fields. 

Beyond these preliminary studies, the Commission is not 
committed specifically. Nevertheless, we know that if we 
are to integrate and make use of many excellent things now 
under way we must at least study, report, and make recom- 
mendations on the following: 

(1) The characteristics of youth, and influences to which 
they are subject 

(2) The goals of our great educational system, and if 
necessary the formulation of a desirable set of objectives 

(3) The leisure-time activities of youth 

(4) The problems of secondary and general education 
in the rural districts. (Approximately two-thirds of all 
high school age students are in schools of an enrolment of 
one hundred or less.) 

(5) The vocational opportunities and needs of youth— 
the types of jobs they enter, the ‘conditions of work and 
progress on these jobs, and the most effective and efficient 
methods of training needed in preparation. 

While we expect to examine numerous experiments now 
under way, and recommend tested results, the Commission 
will also conduct experiments of its own. We expect to 
emphasize the “action” part of our program more than the 
research or survey part. Projects and demonstrations will 
be set up in various parts of the country, though it will be 
several months before we are ready to do this. 

The Commission is aware of excellent work being done 
by the schools, social agencies, and individuals, and hopes 
to extend to the entire country the good things being ac- 
complished. Further, it expects to contribute much new 
information and set up demonstrations that will help 
conditions among the young people. Homer P. RAINEY, 
Director. 


The influence of temper upon tone deserves much con- 
sideration. In the voice there is no deception, it is, to 
many, the index of the mind, denoting moral qualities; and 
it may be remarked that the low, soft tones of gentle and 
amiable beings, whatever their musical endowments may 
be, seldom fail to please; besides which the singing of 
ladies indicates the cultivation of their taste-——Mordaunt 


Where judgment has wit to express it, there is the best 
orator.—Penn : 
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A Message to Educational Leaders 








Public Address System, Mount 


Lebanon High School 

OR the past three years Mt. Lebanon High School has 

been experimenting with home made public address 
systems with varying degrees of success. This year a portable 
sound amplifier has been built and equipped in such a 
manner as to give excellent results. 

The sound work at Mount Lebanon has been done by 
the Public Address Squad under the direction of John 
H. Grimes, the squad sponsor and teacher of physics. The 
trailer in which the complete equipment is installed was 
constructed in the school shops by Walter A. Jameson, 
teacher of general shop and faculty manager of athletics. 
The trailer can be attached to any passenger automobile by 
means of a special coupling, and the outfit can be used 
anywhere that connection can be made with standard 110 
volt a.c. current. 

Most frequent use of the equipment is made during the 
football season to provide a running explanation of the 
game as it is played. This adds greatly to the enjoyment 
of those who are not intimately acquainted with the fine 
points of the game. Other uses for track meets and various 
community events are common. 

The public address squad which is a recognized part of 
the school’s extra-curricular activity program has proved 
highly popular especially among those boys commonly 
known as the “radio bugs.” 


Highschool—Educational Newspaper 

| Ey sare the first national newspaper in the educa- 
tional field, is announced for publication this fall by 

Scholastic, American high school student weekly. 

National news of school and classroom for high school 
teachers and principals will be printed every two weeks 
during the school year in Highschool. In addition to high 
school news from all parts of the United States and foreign 
lands, and regular features of educational interest, the paper 
will also publish a series of study aids for English and 
social studies classrooms. Highschool is the third in a list 


of publications directed by Maurice R. Robinson, which, in 
addition to Scholastic, includes Scholastic Coach, high school 
athletic monthly. 

Subscriptions for 16 issues is $2.00 a year. 

Editorial offices will be at 250 E. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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This is a critical period 
for the schools of our nation. 
On behalf of the Department 
of Superintendence of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion, I extend greetings and 
pledge to you that our organi- 
zation will endeavor, through 
every practicable means, to 
make this a good year for 
education. 








The real teacher is always 
pioneering, because childhood 
is ever a frontier and each 
oncoming generation is con- 
fronted with new discoveries 
of science and additions to 
the accumulated knowledge of the past. Every year adds 
untold riches to the fields of human knowledge. The cur- 
riculum of today is rapidly changing to meet the ever-shift- 
ing problems of society. And even the old knowledge is 
always new to each succeeding group of children as they pass 
through the schools. 

The educator shapes the future of democracy by building 
right ideals, habits, and attitudes into the lives of young 
citizens. The teacher holds the most sacred trust within 
the gift of society and is the maker of history. America 
will never rise higher than her teachers. 

May the year that lies ahead be one of renewed consecra- 
tion on the part of all of us who teach or deal with teach- 
ing, and a year of increased appreciation on the part of our 
people generally of the function of the schools in effecting 
the purposes of our democracy. 

A. J. STODDARD, President 
Department of Superintendence 





A. J. StopDARD 


Bangor’s Agricultural Course 
UE to the large enrolment of non-resident boys and 
girls whose homes are on farms, the Bangor school 

district has organized a vocational agricultural course under 

the direction of V. A. Martin of the department of public 
instruction, Harrisburg. 

The course as outlined for the first term of this year will 
include vegetable gardening and poultry husbandry. It is 
the desire of the instructor, George Ott, a graduate of State 
College Agriculture Department, to study classes, breeds, 
and varieties of poultry; the culling of the flocks; selection, 
the housing, and laying of breeding stock, and the feeding 
of laying and breeding stocks. During the fall term differ- 
ent kinds of poultry stock will be brought into the labora- 
tory and examined first hand for purposes of fixing the 
principles taught. Experts in poultry raising and feeding 
will be invited to suggest and demonstrate. One of the 
large milling concerns, the Flory Milling Company, has 
promised to permit their experts to discuss problems with 
the class. 

Trip excursions will be made to surrounding poultry 
farms to see how different experts have housed their poul- 
try. Some other important things will be gained by con- 
tacts with experts, as egg laying records and preparing eggs 
and poultry for the market. 

In vegetable gardening classification of vegetables, gath- 
ering and storing of the same will be part of the fall study. 
Provision has been made for laboratory work in all of these 
divisions of the course. 

Milk testing and study of qualities of milk of the sur- 
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rounding farms will be one of the divisions of the course. 
It will be possible for these students to work out their own 
home problems of feeding and testing, of cattle and poultry. 

The desire of the board of directors of the school dis- 
trict is to serve the farming community surrounding the bor- 
ough and it believes that this will fill in one of the needed 
courses to hold boys and girls of the non-resident group. 

This is the first vocational agriculture course offered in 
this lower tier of eastern counties of the State, according 
to O. W. Ackerman, superintendent of Bangor schools. 


Program, Pennsylvania State 
Nurses’ Association 


HE Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association at a recent 
convention in Erie, outlined the following program 
for the coming year: 

To study the nursing bureau in Philadelphia and in 
Pittsburgh, and from an analysis of the experience of these 
two agencies, not only broaden the existing services, but 
seek to develop other nursing bureaus throughout the State 
to serve as a connecting link between the vast number of 
people needing nursing care, and those who are equipped 
tc render that service. It is hoped that such a bureau will 
eventually become the local point of the health and welfare 
activities of a community. 

To set up an educational program of institutes and panel 
discussions in all sections of the State whereby small groups 
can be brought together to review mutual problems from 
every angle. 

To complete and publish a history of nursing in Penn- 
sylvania. 

To go on record as approving the merit system for 
government employees. 

To join with other organizations interested in public 
health and welfare, to study and work for civil service 
reform. 

To make every effort to secure civil service for nurses 
holding state, county, and municipal positions paid for by 
tax-supported funds, and to maintain the standards set up 
by the national organization for such positions. 

To endeavor to secure by legislation, minimum standards 
of education and experience for principals and directors 
of schools of nursing and their assistants, in all hospitals, 
private owned, State-owned, and State-subsidized. 

To promote the study of licensure for nurses as the 
proper professional basis. 

To promote the establishment of more reasonable hours 
of service for private duty nurses. The eight-hour day was 
endorsed by both the National and the State organizations 
two years ago. Subsequent study of the plan has proved its 
merit, and it has been adopted in western portions of the 
State to the benefit of all concerned. 


Susquehanna Valley 
Press Convention 


Over 300 enthusiastic delegates from thirty schools in 
twenty towns crowded into the Curtin Junior High School, 
Williamsport, for the third annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna Valley Regional Press Association of PSPA Satur- 
day, November 16. Following a general meeting the dele- 
gates attended two groups of sectional meetings to hear 
representatives of the Grit Publishing Company, of the 
Williamsport Printing and Binding Company, and of 
schools in the district discuss pertinent phases of school 
publication work. 

After a luncheon in the school cafeteria about 100 of the 
delegates received complimentary tickets to attend the 
Wilkes-Barre, Myers-Williamsport football game. 
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National Poppy Poster Contest of the 
American Legion Auxiliary 


When disabled vet- 
erans of the World 
War begin making 
paper poppies this win- 
ter to commemorate the 
sacrifices of their com- 
rades killed in the war, 
American school chil- 
dren will be drawing 
posters to depict the 
spirit and purpose of 
the poppies. The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary 
has announced a _ na- 
tional poppy _ poster 
contest for pupils from 
the fourth to _ the 
twelfth grades, to be 
conducted in coopera- 
tion with the schools. 
For information write : 

Poster which won first national award in 


the American Legion the grade school class of the American 
Auxiliary 777 North Lesion Auxiliary’s 1935 poppy poster con- 
: 4 ; test. Poppies are shown against a cross 
Meridan Street, Indian- —e a — oars. Es poster was 
: : drawn by orothy ice Bogue, 8A, Mc- 
apolis, Indiana. Culloch School, Marion, Indiana. 





UN-AUXILIARY 

















Saxton Liberty High School 


fem new Saxton Liberty High School, a high school oper- 
ated jointly by the Saxton borough and Liberty school 
districts of Bedford County, was dedicated November 13. 
J. B. Britten, chairman of the dedication committee, pre- 
sided, and music was furnished by the Saxton Lions Club 
Junior band and the Saxton Male Quartet. 

Principals of the county high schools and directors of 
neighboring townships which send students to the school 
were platform guests. The dedication address was de- 
livered by F. H. Greene, headmaster, The Pennington 
school, Pennington, N. J. 

A silk flag was presented to the school by Post 169, Sax- 
ton American Legion. Joseph W. Howe, supervising prin- 
cipal, accepted the flag. Following the exercises the high 
school building was inspected by the guests. 





I would recommend that there should be left as a pre- 
cipitate of elementary and high school education a sense 
of modern social problems and that young people do not 
form a habit of letting their reasoning run in certain deeply 
marked channels.—Joseph H. Willets 








. 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association 
TIME SCHEDULE—Harrisburg Convention—December 26-28, 1935 
Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Organizations Es Dee. 26 Dec. 27 Dine. 2 Place of Meeting 
p.m.leve. ||a.m.|p.m.jeve. || a.m. 
7 :30||9 :00}2 :00)7 :00}| 11:00 
I. GENERAL PROGRAMS............. 121)) Se wee | eee Og > Forum, Education Building 
4:00 4 :30 
Ik. HOUSE OF DELEGATES ® ..6 es 6032. Lc |), Coase >| eames (ike Se) Saerice| | Cemeeriraeaete Forum, Education Building 
Committee on Resolutions.............. tae S21) sens | creas) eae Cumere | Se toni ree PSEA Conference Room 
III. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS. ... 2 :00 
by Art WlementineNG. 2. =: <u oe Sew cen nee ss 141) x PEE, ee) See || See Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
— Sa) eee | Pee | eee oe Auditorium, Pomeroy’s, Fourth Floor 
2. County Supts. Department............. 141) x >. ah| Cea) aereeees | Coeaehart nee: House Caucus, State Capitol 
3. District Supts. Department............. 141) x >a Saar (arene | Herre mene: Court Room No. 1, Court House 
4. Graded School Department............. 142 > a Paar) Horgan | Seer Forum, Education Building 
9:00 
1. Elementary Prin. Section............. 1c 7| ee Reet | Seren opcom! Sane x Senate Caucus, State Capitol 
5. Higher Education Department.......... <7) Se al Reem) | a ay eee] ieee | cope Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
1. College and University:.............-. | 2 7 aes Serer | Pee) Sete] See x Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
2. College Teachers of Ed............... 12 71 Sauna) cee | eee] peer) <Sae x Senate Chamber, State Capitol 
6. Kindergarten-Primary Dept............. 1?) Ree Eames | | Siena oor | Fateeparepere Senate Caucus, State Capitol 
1 in 4. NIYUGIC DGDAREIIOHE. 005 < 2os cise eee nae i S| SRR OR | Me Career | | Femme eee Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
a. 8. Rural School Department.............. 1 |e Sanne | S| ft ery] cocare:| | Meena State Council Chamber, Education Building 
= fl. Rural SipervisOce... .< ccc cs cc ce eens <5 | Sy eee | ee Cee Cota. | era State Council Chamber, Education Building 
Mc- 2. Wire VCACHOLG sin co ocr coins one 143)... .]. > er ge co! | Cee Parlors A, B, C, Harrisburger Hotel 
9, Secondary Education Dept.............. 144) x |. > al SORee| Cceee| | | eee: Hall of House of Representatives, State Capito] 
Secondary Ed. Sections: 
——~ PASC TANBIPAR scatsicie ss oe ae eke See 12. | pee ee x Court Room No. 2, Court House 
Pi CMR O UN 55 sors lc GS see So 144 x 2d Floor, Jackson’s 
FPG Otie oor oes ewe ewe ore jo | Ce See | ee eee Oe x House Caucus, State Capitol 
4. Junior High Schools... 2... ....+-. NAAR oo colfeasctcass x Auditorium, Central High School 
De NASUNCMIALIER: 6 ).306 csi beige es ae ee ees eee a x Court Room No. 1, Court House 
CE) TSR $45). 2. che cx x Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
TEAR NEOI ira civ ivivnce stato eons ele era nee cad A Ce x Room 17, Central High School 
Se SOCIAL StU y 614.550 chee des a | reer eee) | Sere x Hearing Room, Claster Building 
10. Supervising Principals Dept............. 145} x |....]| x Bai weeans Senate Chamber, State Capitol 
11. Vocational Education and Practical Arts..} 146} x |... | x ee Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Vocational Ed. Sections: 
Be OMICUSRING Sooo. derclere sans dae! Be 1) a ema | (eee carer Cor x PSC Hearing Room No. 2, North Office Bldg. 
_ 2. HOMO ECONOMIES.....occ. os cc nce oes 12 (0! ORR Heeaaiees | Seas! Seeman cone x Parlors A, B, C, Harrisburger Hotel 
Se SMGUSERIAE ALES. << <.ccccntimacutee oe 170) Se eae | epeeee) Pee) corece|| x PSC Hearing Room No. 1, North Office Bldg. 
IV. ROUND TABLES 
1. Council on Ed: Method........5..65%«. Cy] on ee x Room 27, Central High School 
er- 2. Educational and Vocational Guidance...} 147]....|.... x Room 25, Central High School 
vol 5. Healthy PaucatiOnis «<n .<ciciesierncaevacve 77) oe ae D Room 28, Central High School 
& BE oiinten edz cuednasnann A (ie x Room 23, Central High School 
re- 5. Junior Red: Crdea. o... . cicew a co siewe ee 177 | Sees nee x Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 
ub ES PNUAGM So lett feolas os wis ee ceo are ee (£7 | een eee x Extension Division, State Library 
%. Modern Language... .oc0. 0 cscs ccs ceo 7°) eae eae x Room 32, Central High School 
of So Pemmianglitiher. ics «nc, sc die crecisismnwee ons 1] See ere x Room 31, Central High School 
a 9. Pa. Council of Geography Teachers.....| 148]... .}....][....]....]--5> x Hall of House of Representatives, State Capitol 
c- 2 :00 
on 10: "Pas Sehool Preds Assive. 56.6.5 03s c« owns VASE. <cliccclioc. st 2 ES x Hershey High School 
BBs AIRCRCASE Meno seares oro ors Kewanee el wns (20) So ee x Room 34, Central High School 
LX- £2. Special Ediieation. 0.3... senieccs cee. (7 0 nel eee x Room 323, Education Building 
in- 1S. Specel, Veachera Of... 66 o. se ds cee es 17! Sane ee x State Council Chamber, Education Building 
gh 14. Supervisors, Kindergarten and First 
Bight Gradegng cress. aaaitsenes Lo) eee) Geee|| Seer) oeetel cree! x Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
| 
MEETING PLACES 
e- Administration Building ....2. 204<50+4-0e0 121 Chestnut Street WACMACI Socios en aed tae eee cee ameeees 206 Walnut Street 
se Central High: School)........ 62562 600: Capital and Forster Streets North Office Building. . ..Commonwealth Ave. and Sixth Street 
‘ot IE TE 6-603. eee 112 Market Street Penn-BHasciai Hotels iso's 5.658. os Secs us 3d and Walnut Streets 
ly : Court House.......................Market and Court Streets Pomeroy’s.............++++++++++.---Market at Fourth Street 
Education Building.............25..... Commonwealth Avenue PSEA Headauatiertes.... > <2 seiewes 400 North Third Street 
3 Harrisburger Hotels... ccccccss ene we’ 3d and Locust Streets State: Cannoli soc xe ox ccoscdaveaeenae Capitol Park 


WO eee tren ects boat oe uermec wes 4th and Walnut Streets 
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Preliminary Program of Harrisburg Convention 


I. House of Delegates 
Thursday Evening, December 26, 1935, 7:30 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 

Ben G. Graham, President, presiding 

Albert Lindsay Rowland, Parliamentarian, Shippensburg 

Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other 
members of the Association are cordially invited to 
occupy seats back of the delegates 

Platform Guests—1935 Executive Council 

Address—Credit Unions for Teachers, Herbert Emmerich, 
Farm Credit Administration, Credit Union Section, 
Washington, D. C. 

1. Report of the Committee on Credentials, A. F. Kemp, 

Chairman, Reading 

2. Rules of Procedure 

3. Minutes of the 1934 House of Delegates 

4. Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elec- 

tions, Arthur M. Stull, Chairman, Johnstown 

5. Report of the Executive Council of the Association by 

its President, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
6. Report of the Treasurer of the Association, Walter L. 
Philips, West Chester 

7. Report of Trustees of Permanent Fund, Robert E. 
Laramy, Chairman, Altoona 

8. Report of Committee on Teacher Welfare, Edwin C. 
Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 

*9. Report of the Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution, S. E. Downs, Chairman, Ardmore 

10. Report on Status of Amendments to the Charter of 
the NEA, Reuben T. Shaw, Chairman, Philadelphia 

11. Nominations for President and Second Vice-President 

12. Nominations for Committee on Legislation 
(five members to serve for two years) 

13. Nominations for Committee on Resolutions 
(five members to serve for two years) 

14. Nominations for Committee on Teacher Welfare 
(two members to serve for three years) 

15. Nominations for State Delegates to the NEA 1936 
Summer Convention, June 28 to July 2, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Our enrolment in the NEA of 25,237 last year 
entitles us to 54 State Delegates to the Portland Con- 
vention. The basis is one delegate for each 100 mem- 
bers up to 500 and one for each 500 thereafter. 

The following 18 officers, by action of the Executive 
Council, are ex officio State Delegates: 

The President 

The First Vice-President 

The Second Vice-President 

The Presidents of 11 Departments 

The Executive Secretary who is the NEA State Director 
for Pennsylvania 

The Chairmen of the Three Standing Committees: Reso- 
lutions, Legislation, Teacher Welfare 

The NEA Board of Directors adopted the following 
regulation at the Atlanta Convention regarding the pay- 
ment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 

The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in 
whole or in part of the expenses of members of the Board 
of Directors and delegates of the Representative Assembly 
is to secure efficient service on the part of said board 
members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be 
paid to any board member or to any delegate unless he 
attend all official meetings of the board or all official meet- 


ings of the Representative Assembly. The Board of Direc. 

tors by majority vote may for cause excuse any member 

from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 
September 21, 1929, the Executive Council of the PSEA 

approved this resolution for Pennsylvania. 

Estimate of delegate’s expenses from Harrisburg to Port- 


land: 
1. Round trip railroad fare, summer 

tourmt fate (1935) ......00.6.. $118.15 
2. Pullman fare, both ways ......... 46.50 
3. Per diem of $6 for 5 days ........ 30.00 
4, Expenses enroute $3 for 8 days .... 24.00 


$218.65 
Note:—In addition to State Delegates to NEA Con- 

ventions, Affiliated Local Associations may send one dele- 

gate to the Representative Assembly for each 100 of its 

ce members or major portion thereof. Affiliation dues 

are $5. 

16. Nominations for NEA State Director for Pennsylvania 

17. Invitations to the House of Delegates for the 1936 
Convention 

18. New Business 

19. Presentation of New Amendments to the Constitution 
Friday Afternoon, December 27, 1935, 4:30 o’clock 

Forum, Education Building 

Platform Guests—The 1935 Executive Council 

1. Election of Officers, George H. Hallett, Jr., Associate 
Secretary, National Municipal League, 309 East 34th 
Street, New York, will explain the preferential ballot. 
He will supervise the counting of the ballots in Room 
32, Central High School, Friday evening at 7:00 o'clock 

2. Report of the Committee on Legislation, John H. 
Adams, Chairman, Pittsburgh 

3. Report of the Commission on Professional Ethics, Frank 
G. Davis, Chairman, Lewisburg 

4. Report of the Committee on Resolutions, Charles S. 
Miller, Chairman, Slippery Rock 

5. Unfinished Business 

6. New Business 


II. General Sessions 
The three general sessions will be held in the Forum, Education 
Building 
Friday Afternoon, December 27, 1935, 2:00 o’clock 
The Forum 
President Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Presiding 
Platform Guests—Members of the Public School Employees’ 
Retirement Board, Chairman of all Association Com- 
mittees, and Presidents of Convention Districts 
Address—The New Education, Lester K. Ade, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Address—Education Moving Forward, Agnes Samuelson, 
Supt. of Public Instruction and President of the NEA, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Address—Children for Tomorrow, Louis A. Pechstein, 
Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati 
Friday Evening, December 27, 1935, 7:00 o’clock 
The Forum 
President Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Presiding 
Platform Guests—Past Presidents of the Association, the 
Executive Council, the Harrisburg Board of Education, 
and Chairmen of Local Committees 
7:00 Music—All-State High School Orchestra, Auspices, 
The Pennsylvania School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation 





Program 
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2. Hungarian Dances V and VI ............... Brahms A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, and Presi- 

3. Violin Solo—‘Perpetuum Mobile” ............. Ries dent NEA Department of Superintendence, Providence, 
Miss Ruth Behringer, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh |e 

A March "Ro S BOA ocstisctecceewewe Miescer : , 

5. “Intermezzo” from L’Arlesienne Suite No. 2 ... . Bizet italiani ee saad iacaiaan 

6. My Maryland EN ox kksdsanednanewees Romberg President Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, Presiding 

7. “March” from: Wannhauser « ««<s-.6<0<es0s es Wagner Announcement of Results of the Election 


8:00 Demonstration of Lighting Facilities of Forum 
Invocation—David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh 


Award of Insignia to Past Presidents 


Introduction of the President-Elect 


Address—The Crisis in American Civilization, Will Durant, 
Author and Lecturer, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Address—Education for Utopia, Francis P. Gaines, Presi- 


dent, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Address—The Function of the Schools in This Democracy, 


III. Department and Section Programs 

















ITALO L. DE FRANCESCO 


ART DEPARTMENT 
President, Italo L. de Francesco, Read- 
ing 
Vice-President, Paul 
burg 
Secretary, Sylvia Breth, Clearfield 


Davis, Greens- 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
Business Session—Election of officers 
for 1936 
Address—Art Education in England, 
Erica Reid, Yorkshire, England 
Marionette Show—An art project de- 
veloped by Donald Thompson and 
other pupils of Steelton High School 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Pomeroy’s, Fourth Floor 


Symposium—Art Education for Today 
and Tomorrow 
C. Valentine Kirby, State Depart- 
“nent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
barg 
Earl L. Poole, Reading 
Clarissa Breinig, Allentown 
Verna B. Hicks, Harrisburg 
Henry W. Sharadin, Kutztown 
Gilbert Cooper, Coatesville 
C. Ruth North, Girard College, 
Philadelphia 
Address—American Indian Arts and 
Crafts, Fred Cardin (Quapaw-Miami 
Tribe—in costume) 




















Litoyp H. HINKLE 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
President, Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford 
Vice-President, C. E. Hilbish, Sunbury 
Secretary, J. H. Neff, Huntingdon 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
House Caucus, State Capitol 

Business Session 

Address—Current Problems of Rural 
Youth, Howard A. Dawson, Special- 
ist in Rural Education, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Address—The Socialized Teacher, John 
R. Cranor, Superintendent, Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial School, Huntingdon 

Address—Master Potter and Common 
Clay, Samuel W. Graffin, Author 
and Lecturer, White Plains, New 
York 

Address—Lester K. Ade, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
House Caucus, State Capitol 


Address—Leadership of the County 
Superintendent, Agnes Samuelson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Iowa and President 
of the NEA, Des Moines, Iowa 

Address—The Common Sense of 
Learning, A. J. Stoddard, President, 
NEA Department of Superintend- 





Lunch (Dutch) Jackson’s, All State Delegates to the Port- 
land Convention of the NEA. 


$0.50 

















H. V. HERLINGER 


ence, and Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 

Address—Education via the News- 
paper, J. Milnor Dorey, The New 
York Times, New York City 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


President, H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Leb- 
anon 

Vice-President, R. R. Abernethy, Har- 
risburg 

Secretary, W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 


Court Room No. 1, Court House 
Business Session 
Topic—Needed Changes in the Consti- 

tution of the PSEA, Carmon Ross, 

President, State Teachers College, 

Edinboro 

S. E. Downs, 
Schools, Lower 
Ardmore 

Arthur W. Ferguson, 
dent of Schools, York 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Court Room No. 1, Court House 
Address—Newspaper Reading and the 
Schools, J. Milnor Dorey, New York 
Times, New York City 
Discussion led by William A. Yeager, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Superintendent of 
Merion Twp., 


Superinten- 
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Mrs. Mary S. MCDONOUGH 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President, Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, 
Scranton 

Vice-President, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Secretary, Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Narberth 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 

Address—Reading Environment in a 
Modern Classroom, Jane Lavelle, 
Carbondale 

Address—Values of the State Museum 
to the Classroom Teacher, Charles F. 
Hoban, Director of State Museum 
and Librarian, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Creative Art Project with Color Film, 
George Keller, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Business Session 
Address—Salesmanship in the Teach- 
ing of English, Ann Cadden 
Address—Combining Visual and Radio 
Education in Our Schools, Louis Wal- 
ton Sipley, Director and Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Arts and Science So- 
ciety, Philadelphia 
Address—Lessons Learned by the Be- 
ginning Teacher, Louis A. Pechstein, 
Dean, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 


CIPALS’ SECTION 


President, J. F. Moore, Pittsburgh 

Vice-President, Samuel Berman, Phila- 
delphia 

Secretary, Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford 
Twp., Upper Darby 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 


Senate Caucus, State Capitol 


Business Session 

Address—The Problem of Safety Edu- 
cation, Jean B. Hagerty, Principal, 
Robert Morris School, and President 
of the Philadelphia Principals’ Club, 
Philadelphia 
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Address—Evaluating the Recitation, 
A. W. Beatty, Supervising Principal, 
Ben Avon 

Address—Visual Instruction, C. F. 
Hoban, Director of State Library and 
Museum, Harrisburg 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 
President, Robert C. Horn, Allentown 
Vice-President, Charles E. Prall, Pitts- 
burgh 
Secretary, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutz- 
town 

















ROBERT C. HoRN 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 


Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
Theme: Higher Education in Pennsyl- 
vania 
Address—Place of the University, 
Charles E. Beury, President, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 
Address—Place of the Liberal Arts 
College, Charles C. Ellis, President, 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 
Address—Place of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Carmon Ross, President, State 
Teachers College, Edinboro 
Address—Samuel Fausold, Deputy 
Superintendent, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Address—Francis P. Gaines, President, 
Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia 
Address—Is_ the College Passing? 
Louis A. Pechstein, Dean, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Presentation of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, 
and recently elected presidents of 
Pennsylvania Colleges 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SECTION 
President, Herbert L. Spencer, Pitts- 
burgh 
Vice-President, 1. Harvey Brumbaugh, 
Huntingdon 
Secretary, E. J. Gergely, Philadelphia 


December, 1935 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 


Parlor A. Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 

Address—The Relation between High 
School Grades and College Success, 
Alex C. Burr, Dean, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington 

Address—Effective College Teaching, 
Louis A. Pechstein, Dean, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati 

Address—Procedures in Relationships 
between High Schools and Colleges, 
Stanton C. Crawford, Dean of the 
College, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

A ten-minute discussion will follow 
each address. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION 
President, James C. Miller, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, S. B. Stayer, Millersville 
Secretary, P. M. Harbold, Lancaster 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 


Senate Chamber, State Capitol 


Business Session 

Dialogue Discussion—Topic: A Five- 
Year Curriculum for the Training of 
Teachers, Dean J. H. Minnich, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and President Robert M. Steele, State 
Teachers College, California 

Address—Demands_ of Professional 

Preparation for New Types of Service 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, El- 
kins Park 

Vice-President, Mary Merritt, Philadel- 
phia 

Secretary, Marian F. Kirk, Kutztown 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Senate Caucus, State Capitol 
Business Session 
Symposium on The Kindergarten and 
Primary School 
Meeting Practical Problems in the Nurs- 
ery School Movement, Helen Christ- 
ensan, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
More Kindergartens for Pennsylvania, 
Emma Dowling, Supervisor, Reading 
Next Steps in Primary Schools, Ruth 
Cunningham, Director, Cooperative 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg 
To Measure or Not to Measure in Kin- 
dergarten Primary Grades: 
Yes—Mary Merritt, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 
No—June Smith, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 
Problems of Primary Education Which 
Come to the Attention of a School 
Board, Isaac Miles Wright, Muhlen- 
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Mrs. JeEssIE B. DOTTERER 


berg College, Member of Board of 
Directors, Allentown City schools 
All talks limited to 15 minutes 
Discussion 
Kindergarten - Primary Department 
Luncheon, Jackson’s, Friday, Decem- 
ber 27 at 12 o'clock 
Greetings—Lester K. Ade, Superinten- 
dent, Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Henry Klonower, Director Teacher 
Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 
Tressa Yeager, Chief, Kindergarten 
and Elementary Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 
Althea Beery, Slippery Rock, Presi- 
dent of Supervisors’ Round Table 
Address—The New Teacher for the 
New School, Adelaide T. IlIman, Di- 
rector of Illman Training School for 
Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, 
Philadelphia 
A Challenge, Agnes Samuelson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and 
President of NEA, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

















RICHARD W. GRANT 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, Richard W. Grant, State Col- 
lege 
Vice-President, Daniel Auchenbach, 
Dale Borough, Johnstown 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Pittsburgh 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 


9:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 


Address—The Relation of Music Skills 
to Social and Recreational Music 
Practices (15 minutes), George L. 
Lindsay, Director of Music Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, President of 
Eastern Music Educators Conference 

Music—Robert Isele, Trombonist, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
Thrice State Champion (5 minutes) 

Address—The Music Program in Adult 
Education, Glenn Gildersleeve, Di- 
rector of Music Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Dover, 
Delaware (15 minutes) 

Business Session—a. Report of Nom- 
inating Committee; b. Election of 
Officers 

Symposium—The Integrated Music Pro- 
gram, Chairman, M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, Chief, Music Division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Panel Leaders (four to be 
chosen ) 

Music—The Girls’ Glee Club, Sunbury 
High School, Katharine Reed, D1- 
rector, (15 minutes) 

12:00—Music Luncheon, Hotel Harris- 
burger, Parlor A. Price 85 cents. 
Make reservations with William M. 
Harclerode, 121 Chestnut St., Har- 
risburg, before December 25 by post- 
card 

Hosts—In and About 
Music Supervisors Clubs 

Theme—Just a Good Time 


Harrisburg 

















CHARLES H. BOEHM 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President, Charles H. Boehm, Morris- 
ville 

Vice-President, Esther B. Love, Water- 
ville 

Secretary, B. M. Davis, Clarion 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 

2:00 o’clock 
State Council Chamber, 
Education Building 

Business Session 

Address—Teaching as a Great Adven- 
ture, Samuel W. Grafflin, White 
Plains, New York 

Address—Classification of One-Room 
Rural Schools in Bucks County, 
Charles H. Boehm, Assistant Super- 
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intendent, Bucks County Schools, 
Morrisville 

Address—Bucks Cooperative Reports 
of Progress, M. R. Reiter, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Morrisville 

Address—Experiments in Rural Edu- 
cation and the Need for Additional 
Experiments in Rural Education, 
Howard A. Dawson, Specialist in 
Rural Education, NEA, Washington, 
EEC 


SUPERVISORS IN RURAL EDUCA- 
TION ROUND TABLE 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
State Council Chamber, 
Education Building 
Chairman, John B. Boyer, Herndon 
Secretary, Betty Baird, Lock Haven 
Small High School Problems 
Why the General Curriculum in the 
Small High School Should be 
Strengthened, John Brougher, Ad- 
viser, Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
How the General Curriculum Has 
Been Strengthened, Raymond Gil- 
bert, Principal, Richboro High 
School 
How a Differentiated Course of 
Study Aids a Smal! High School, 
R. Chapman Carver, Principal, 
Buckingham High School 
Open Discussion 
County Test Programs 
Purpose of Eighth-Grade Promotion 
Tests, George Cressman, Supervis- 
ing Principal, Doylestown 
Follow Up of Bucks Sixth-Grade 
Achievement Tests of 1933, S. K. 
Faust, Superintendent, Bensalem 
Township, Hulmeville 
Status of Achievement Test Program 
in Lebanon County, R. F. Long- 
acre, Assistant Superintendent, 
Lebanon County, Lebanon 
Comparisons Between Graded and 
Ungraded Schools and Nine and 
Eighth Months Schools in Mifflin 
County, W. J. Fisher, Assistant 
Superintendent, Mifflin County, 
Lewistown 
Open Discussion 
Suggestions for 1936 Round Table, 
Willis E. Pratt, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Erie County, Erie 
RURAL TEACHERS ROUND 
TABLE 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlors A, B, C, Harrisburger Hotel 
Chairman, Esther B. Love, Lycoming 
County 
Secretary, Elizabeth Steinhauser, Bucks 
County 
Theme—Better Learning Situations for 
Children 
An Exchange of Experiences by Teach- 
ers Experimenting with a Block 
Type Program 
1. Better Learning Situations 
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Through Flexible Arrangement 
of the Program 
Frances Harbrandt, 
County 
Sara S. Meredith, Chester County 
Marie S. Card, Bradford County 
Irene Messner, Dauphin County 
2. Better Learning Situations 
Through Improvement in Phy- 
sical Conditions of Buildings 
and Grounds 
Ruth Walker, Crawford County 
John R. Earnest, Lebanon County 
Edna Dolman, Pike County 
3. Better Learning Situations 
Through Use of Experiences and 
Source Materials in the Com- 
munity 
E. H. Plessinger, Wyoming Coun- 
ty 
Reita L. Carroll, 
County 
Mrs. A. C. Boudeman, Lycom- 
ing County 
4. Better Learning Situations 
Through Cooperative Effort 
Mae Jakob, Bucks County 
Edna C. Long, Union County 
Julia Wedge, Tioga County 
Open Discussion 
Helena McCray, Elementary Educa- 
tion Adviser, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
Margaret Seylar, Bucks County 
Mrs. Margaret Baker, Susquehanna 
County 


Somerset 


Washington 

















Louis P. Hoyer 


SECONDARY EDUCATION DE- 
PARTMENT 


President, Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, George W. Cassler, 
Coraopolis 
Secretary, Frances Baish, Enhaut 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
Hall of House of Representatives, 
State Capitol 
“IT Believe Curriculum Revision is the 
Most Important Problem Before the 
Secondary Schools at this Time,” 
Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh 
Address—What Does Curriculum Re- 
vision Offer as a Solution to the 
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Secondary School Problem, Joseph S. 
Butterweck, Professor, Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia. 2:00-2:50 p. m. 
Address—Some Recent and Significant 
Curriculum Revisions in the Second- 
ary Schools of Pennsylvania, William 


H. Bristow, Director, Curriculum 
Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 3:00-3:50 
p. m. 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Hall of House of Representatives, 
State Capitol 


Business Session—9:00-9:30 a. m. 


Report. of Committee on _ State 
Scholarships, Reagan I. Hoch, 
Principal, Lock Haven High 


School, Chairman 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
Address—A Curriculum Adjustment in 
the Junior High Schools: of Phila- 
delphia, Gertrude Noar, Principal, 
Gillespie Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia. 9:30-10.20 a. m. 
Address—Will Curriculum Revision 
Solve the Problem? Ralph D. Owen, 
Professor of Education, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 10:30-11.20 
a. m. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
SECTIONS 


CLASSICAL 


President, 
burgh 

Vice-President, E. 
Philadel phia 

Secretary, Grace Geiselman, Hanover 


James Stinchcomb,  Pitts- 


Shultz Gerhard, 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Court Room No. 2, Court House 


Business Session 


COMMERCIAL 


President, R. 8. Walters, Grove City 

Vice-President, Howard S. Light, Scran- 
ton 

Secretary, Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harris- 
burg 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
2d Floor, Jackson’s Restaurant 

Business Session 

Address—Place of Bookkeeping in a 
Revised Commercial Curriculum, H. 
A. Andruss, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

Address—Place of the Secretarial Sub- 
jects in a Revised Commercial Cur- 
riculum, Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 
High School 

Address—Place of Salesmanship, Ad- 
vertising, and Retailing in a Revised 
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Commercial Curriculum, Harold 
Thomas, Kittanning High School 
Address—Place of Commercial Law, 
Commercial Geography and Econom- 
ics in a Revised Commercial Cur- 
riculum, Earl McKenzie, New Castle 

High School 

Commentator—The Reyised Commer- 
cial Curriculum as a'Whole, G. G, 
Hill, State Teachers College, Indiana 


ENGLISH 


President, Mary E. Clemens, Strouds- 
burg 

Vice-President, Martha E. Campbell, 
Chambersburg 

Secretary, Edna Geiss, Oley 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
House Caucus, State Capitol 

Business Session 

Address—The Correlation of English 
and Journalism, Franklin Banner, Di- 
rector of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

Address—Peaks, Passes, and Poets, Paul 
A. W. Wallace, Professor of English, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

Address—The Visualization of Litera- 
ture, R. W. Schlosser, President, Eliz- 
abethtown College, Elizabethtown 

Round Table Discussion—Curriculum 
Revision in English, Ellen Guyer, 
Professor of English, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


President, E. C. Perry, Pottstown 
Vice-President, J. P. Runk, East Mc- 
keesport 
Secretary, Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 


9:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Central High School 


Business Session 
General Theme—Growth of the Indi- 
vidual in the Junior High School 
Through Curriculum Revision 
“The aim of the Junior High School 
is individual justice—therefore, 
growth of the individual is the 
ultimate goal.” To meet present 
day standards of living, this goal 
can be obtained only through a 
revision of the Junior High School 
curriculum. 

Address—Revision in the Social Studies 
Curriculum Through the Integrated 
Unit, S. Leonard Miller, Vice-Prin- 
cipal and Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, Junior High School, Potts- 
town (10 minutes) _ 

Address—Revision in ‘the Social 
Studies Curriculum as It Affects the 
History Field, Dan R. Kovar, Prin- 
cipal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Uniontown (10 minutes) 
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Address—Revision in the Social Studies 
Curriculum as It Affects Geography, 
John McClintock, Geography De- 
partment, Edison Junior High School, 
Harrisburg (10 minutes) 

Address—Revision in the English Cur- 
riculum as It Affects the Junior High 
School, Harry E. Sharkey, English 
Department Head, Edgar Fahs Smith 
Junior High School, York (12 min- 
utes) 

Address—Revision in the Commercial 
Curriculum as It Affects the Junior 
High School, Harold B. Buckley, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia (12 minutes) 

Address—Revision in the Mathematics 
Curriculum as It Affects the Junior 
High School, Ralph E. Martin, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock (12 
minutes) 

Address—Library Instruction in the 
Seventh Grade as a Part of Curricu- 
lum Revision, A. Eleanor Thomp- 
son, Librarian, Junior High School, 
Upper Darby (12 minutes) 

Panel 
Leader—George Gould, Director 
Practice Teaching, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Joseph C. Butterweck, Director, Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia 

Arthur J. Jones, Professor, Secondary 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 

Harold S. Irons, Principal, Junior High 
School, Ambridge 

Sydney V. Rowland, Superintendent, 
Radnor Township Schools, Wayne 

William H. Bristow, Director, Bureau 
of Education, Harrisburg 

Wallace C. Savage, Principal, Junior 
High School, Upper Darby 


MATHEMATICS 


President, Elizabeth B. Cowley, Pitts- 
burgh 

Vice-President, J. W. F. Wilkinson, 
Clarion 

Secretary, Norman W. Kratz, Bridge- 
port 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Court Room No. 1, Court House 
Business Session 
Address—Testing Program in Mathe- 
matics at Aliquippa High School, C. 
E. Shank, Aliquippa 
Address—Changes in C. E. E. B. Exam- 
inations, T. H. Grim, York 
Address—Difficulties in Testing, Ame- 
lia Richardson, McKeesport 
Address—An Evaluation of Tests and 
Examinations, E. E. Knauss, Harris- 
bur 


Address—The Newer Methods of Test- 


ing in Plane Geometry, Freda Sel- 
kovits, Aliquippa 

Address—Testing as a Teaching Device, 
F. C. Stevenson, Butler 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Honorary President, Charles S. Davis, 

Steelton 
Vice-President, E. V. McCullian, Sum- 
mit Hill 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treasurer, P. A. Jones, Sharon 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 to 11:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
1. Call to order, Vice-President, E. 
V. McCullian 
2. Reading of Minutes of Last An- 
nual Meeting, December 28, 
1934, Secretary, Edmund Wicht 
3. Report of Treasurer, P. A. Jones 
4. Report of Auditor, John H. Ty- 
son, Chairman District No. 1. 
5. Report of Tabulation of Votes on 
Amendments, Secretary, Ed- 
mund Wicht 
6. Other Business 
Round Table Discussion 
1. Proposed Changes in Constitution 
2. Proposed Changes of Eligibility 
Rules 
3. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 
4. Junior High School Interscholastic 
Athletics 
5. Athletics in 
School 
6. a. District and State Champion- 
ships in Basket Ball, Class 
A and Class B 
b. District and State Champion- 
ships in Track Class A and 
Class B 
c. District and State Meets and 
Championships in Swimming 
d. District and State Tournaments 
and Championships in Golf 
e. District and State Tournaments 
and Championships in Volley 
Ball 
District and State Tournaments 
and Championships in Tennis 
g. Regional and State Gymnastic 
Meets 
7. Development of — Inter-School 
Competition in Soccer, Wrest- 
ling, and Boxing 
8. Injuries of Players in Inter-School 
Games 
a. Prevention of Injuries 
b. Responsibility for Care of In- 
juries 
c. Athletic Insurance Against In- 
juries 
9. Improving Standards of Ethics in 
School and Community Athletics 
10. Interscholastic Athletics for Girls 
11. The State Amusement Tax, as It 
Affects High Schools 
Adjournment 
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SCIENCE 
President, H. C. Wimmer, Altoona 
Vice-President, Aelfric James, Sr., 
Easton 
Secretary, Paul F. Keefer, Sunbury 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 17, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—The Pennsylvania Junior Aca- 
demy of Science, Dolores Boland, 
Senior High School, Altoona 
Demonstration by Members of the 
Pennsylvania Junior Academy of 
Science, Senior High Schools, Al- 
toona and Reading 
High School Projects in Modeling, 
Henry Hoover and Pupils, Senior 
High School, Lancaster 
How Science Is Taught in 
Radnor Senior High School, Mr. 
Smith 
Elkins Park Senior High School, 
J. Sherman Welchons 
Altoona Senior High School, H. E. 
Stong 
Address—Some Needed Curriculum 
Changes in Science, Eugene Smith, 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


President, Eulalia Schramm, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, John E. Neely, Darby 
Secretary, Ethel M. Henry, Altoona 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Hearing Room, Claster Building 
Business Session 
Address—The Newspaper and the So- 
cial Studies, J. Milnor Dorey, The 
New York Times 
Report—A Cooperative Study in Com- 
munity Civics conducted by the Civics 
Research Institute, Washington, D. 
C. Garth H. Kelley, Harrisburg 
Address—Current Events in the Senior 
High School, D. Montfort Melchior, 
Girard College, Philadelphia 
Discussion Leader—Ralph Heiges, State 
Teachers College, Clarion 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
DEPARTMENT 


President, A. M. Stull, Johnstown 

Vice-President, Albert G. W. Schlegel, 
Red Lion 

Secretary, Agnes Davidson, Johnstown 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
Senate Chamber, State Capitol 
Business Session 
Address—Inter-School Non- Athletic 
Contests, C. Stanton Belfour, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 
Address—Supervised Study in a Con- 
solidated High School, E. M. Johns- 
ton, Ebensburg-Cambria High School 
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A. M. STULL- 


Discussion 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 
Senate Chamber, State Capitol 
Address—The Supervising Principal 
and Direct Classroom Supervision, 
Herbert T. Olander, Johnstown Jun- 
ior College, Johnstown 
Address—The Supervising Principal 
and Public Relations, M. S. Bentz, 
Superintendent, Cambria County, 
Ebensburg 
Address—The Supervising Principal 
and the Student Teacher, Ralph B. 
Beard, State Teachers College, In- 
diana 

















MirRIAM A. WEIKERT 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS 
President, Miriam A. Weikert, York 
Vice-President, Arthur S. Hurrell, State 
College 
Secretary, Earle H. Markley, Hershey 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 
2:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
Theme: Looking Ahead in Vocational 
Education 
(a) In the Field of Agriculture 
Education, C. S$. Anderson, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
(b) In the Field of Home Econom- 
ics Education, Grace Godfrey, 
Dean, School of Home Econom- 
ics, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia 


(c) In the Field of Industrial Edu- 
cation, G. D. Whitney, Director, 
Vocational Teacher Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 
9:00 o’clock 

Assembly Room, Penn-Harris H»<el 

Panel Discussion—lIn the light of recent 
social-economic developments, how 
broad should a functional education 
program be? Chairman, Carroll D. 
Champlin, Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Friday, 12:15 p. m.—Pennsylvania Vo- 
cational Association Luncheon, Penn- 
Harris Hotel. (Members and friends 
invited.) Guest Speaker, Samuel 
Fausold, Deputy Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURE 

President, L. J. Hayden, New Park 

Vice-President, Thomas Malin, Dills- 
burg 

Secretary, Earl Givler, Harrisburg 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
PSC Hearing Room No. 2, 
North Office Building 

Business Session 

Address—Revision of the Four-Year 
Agriculture Program, A. V. Town- 
send, Supervisor of Agriculture, Bed- 
ford 

Address—Explanation and Clarification 
of Our State Agriculture Laws, H. 
M. Turrell, Deputy Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg 

Address—Building a Farm Mechanics 
Program, V. A. Martin, Adviser in 
Vocational Agriculture, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Address—Vocational Reports and Farm 
Show Activities, H. C. Fetterolf, 
Chief of Agriculture Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


HOME ECONOMICS 
President, Helen R. Rishel, Lebanon 
Vice-Presidents: 

Central—Lillian Buckingham, Mans- 
field 

Eastern—Eva Zuck, Easton 

Midwestern—Lucille Perch, Grove 
City 

Northeastern — Ruth Huthmaker, 
Shickshinny 

Northwestern—Nellie Reinhold, Erie 

Southeastern—Lucy Queal, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—Ann Galbreath, Lancaster 

Western—Margaret Heazlett, Wil- 
kinsburg 

Secretary, Beatrice Geary, Mansfield 
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Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlors A, B, C, Harrisburger Hotel 


Business Session 


Greetings—Mrs. Anna G. Green, Chief 
Home Economics Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Address—Building Personality in the 

American Home, Carroll D. Champlin, 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


President, William C. Geyer, Upper 
Darby 

Vice-President, Charles E. McCurdy, 
York 

Secretary, Edward E. Howard, Millers- 
ville 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
PSC Hearing Room No. 1, 
North Office Building 

Business Session 

Address—Rich Opportunities for Cor- 
relation in Industrial Arts, John F. 
Friese, Associate Professor Industrial 
Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College 

Address—Developing Occupational 
Training and Adjustment Classes for 
Adults, W. P. Loomis, Chief Indus- 
trial and Continuation Division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Discussion 


THE WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
school survey made by the staff of the 
school of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh and designed to aid the 
board of education of the New England 
town in reorganizing its school system 
has just been released, Charles E. 
Prall, survey director and Dean of 
Pitt’s School of Education, recently an- 
nounced. 

Actual work on the survey was done 
by Dean Prall, A. M. Goldberger, G. 
A. Yoakam, R. V. Young, P. W. Hut- 
son, G. A. Buckner, C. D. Morneweck, 
William A. Yeager, and S. H. Jones 
last May. During the summer, a sta- 
tistical analysis of the findings was 
completed and copy for the 147-page 
booklet was prepared. Each of the 
eight chapters, beginning with an analy- 
sis of existing school plant at Wellesley 
and going through from a proposed 
building program to an analysis of 
operating costs of the Wellesley schools, 
is filled with significant data presented 
in readable and attractive style. Four 
thousand copies of the survey will be 
distributed this week to the residents 
of the Massachusetts town for their in- 
formation and to obtain their reactions 
to the proposals. 
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IV Round Tables 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 


President, Marion Van Campen, State 
College 

Vice-President, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, 
Elkins Park 

Secretary, Denton M. Albright, Lewis- 
town 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 27, Central High School 

Business Session 

Address—Life and the Community as 
Research Laboratories, Boyd H. 
Bode, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Address—Reliability and Uses of Re- 
search Material, C. H. Smeltzer, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 
President, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, E. A. Nicol, Philadel- 

phia 
Secretary, Madalyn Wright, Williams- 
port 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 25, Central High School 
Symposium on Community Programs 


of Guidance 


Agencies Cooperating in Community 
Programs of Guidance 

a. The State, William H. Bristow, 
Director Curriculum Bureau, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg (10 min- 
utes) 

b. The Federal Government, Harold 
L. Holbrook, Deputy Director of 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion for Pennsylvania, in Charge 
of Guidance, Harrisburg (10 
minutes) 

c. Social Agencies, Representative of 
Kiwanis International, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (10 minutes) 

Cooperative Projects 

a. Survey of Occupational and Edu- 
cational Opportunities for 
Youth in Philadelphia, Alfred 
H. Loeb, Director of National 
Youth Administration for Phila- 
delphia Area, Philadelphia (10 
minutes) 

b. A Coordinated Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Junior Employment 
Service, Henry J. Gideon, Direc- 
tor of Compulsory Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia (10 minutes) 

Discussion and Reports (5 minutes for 
each) 

Scheduled participants: 

Eugene P. Bertin, 
Muncy 


Principal, 


George H. Parkes, Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Williams- 
ort 

Earl K. Stock, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Bellefonte 

A. W. Beattie, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Ben Avon 

John P. Lozo, Principal, Senior 
High School, Reading 

W. B. Henninger, 
Hershey 


Business Session 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


President, Hubert Jack, Grove City 

Vice-President, Archie Dodd, Slippery 
Rock 

Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude I. Duncan, 
Philadelphia 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 28, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—Utilizing Life Situations for 
Motivating Health Instruction 
Demonstrations—A Health Lesson in 

Elementary Schools 

A Health Lesson in 
Schools 

Panel Discussion—Health Instruction 
for the Improvement of the Pupil’s 
living 

Questions for Panel Discussion— 

1. What life situations may be used 
for motivating health instruction 
in elementary schools? 

2. What life situations may be used 
for motivating health instruction 
in secondary schools ? 

3. How may the room teacher func- 
tion as a health instructor? 

4. The use of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
Courses of Study for Health Edu- 
cation. (Bulletins 61 and 12). 

Discussion Speakers—Mrs. Lois Owen, 

Adviser, School Nursing, Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg 


Principal, 


Secondary 


HOME VISITING 


President, Austin N. Miller, Harrisburg 

Vice-President, Mrs. Alma G. Wolsten- 
holme, Upper Darby 

Secretary, Marion Johnson, Pottsville 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 23, Central High School 
Business Session 
Theme—Home Visiting 
The School Nurse, Gertrude Bishop, 
Lancaster 
The Guidance Counsellor, Mary 
Mertz, Pottstown 
The Classroom Teacher, Laura E. 
Garman, Harrisburg 
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The Home and School Visitor, Mary 
Giles, Reading 

The Home Economics Teacher, Dar- 
thy Thomas, Bloomsburg 

Coordinating the Social Service Ac- 
tivities of the School, E. R. Carson, 
Director of Attendance, Pittsburgh 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 
Chairman, Helen Krall, Harrisburg 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 

Address—Junior Red Cross Classroom 
Activities, Ernest C. Noyes, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Pittsburgh 
Schools, and Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man Pittsburgh Chapter 

Address—W. S. Gard, Assistant Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red 
Cross 

Discussion 

LIBRARY 

President, Grace A. Patterson, Butler 

Vice-President, Ruth M. Koons, Harris- 
burg 

Secretary, Mary Eisenmenger, Williams- 
port 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Library Extension Division, State Library 
Greetings from the Capital City, Ruth 
M. Koons, Librarian, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 
Business Session 
Echoes from the A. L. A. Meeting at 
Denver, Maud Minster, Secretary, 
School Libraries Section, A. L. A., 
Altoona 
Address—Library Instruction from the 
Point of View of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Mary A. Funk, Assistant Libra- 
rian, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town 
Address—The Librarian’s Responsibil- 
ity in Reading for Social-Economic 
Problems, Clara W. Bragg, Librarian, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 
Address—Junior and Senior Library 
Clubs in William Penn High, M. 
Dorothy Ward, Librarian, William 
Penn High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia 
Panel Discussion—Good Housekeeping 
in the School Library 
1. Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries 
a. Citizenship in the Elementary 
School Library, Mrs. Hallie M. 
Grimes, Schools Department, 
Public Library, Harrisburg 
b. Units Appropriate for Use in 
Grades 7-12, Dorothy I. Bender, 
Upper Leacock Township High 
School, Lancaster County 
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2. Organized Pupil Assistance 
a. On a Large Scale in a Small Li- 
brary, Elva S. Lowry, Librarian, 
Senior High School, Waynes- 
boro 
b. On a Small Scale in a Small 
Library, Mary Jane Snyder, Li- 
brarian, High School, Gettys- 
burg 
3. “Spending” Money 
a. How We Get and Use Our 
Money for Fines, Mabel E. 
Moore, Librarian, High School, 
Mount Lebanon 
4. Short Cuts to the Care of Fugi- 
tive Material 
a. Pamphlets, Marion B. Ruben- 
dall, Librarian, Theodore Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport 
b. Visual Aids Material, Hazel E. 
Bentzel, Lawrence Park Town- 
ship High School, Erie County 
12:30 p. m.—Luncheon, Harrisburger 
Hotel 
Toast Master: 
Williamsport 
Song Leader: Maud Minster, Altoona 
Address—The Effect of School Li- 
brary Publicity on the Free Read- 
ing of 9A Students (M.A. Thesis, 
Temple University), M. Dorothy 
Ward, Philadelphia 
(Make Reservations for luncheon for 
yourself and friends by sending card 
to Mrs. Hallie M. Grimes, 128 Wal- 
nut Street, Harrisburg. Price of Lunch- 
eon is $0.75.) 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
President, Lloyd L. Stutzman, Mt. 
Penn, Reading 
Vice-President, Coit R. Hoechst, Pitts- 
burgh 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pittsburgh 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 32, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—The High School Course 
and the College Course in Modern 
Languages, Max Diez, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr 
Address—Piecing the Fragments To- 
gether = (Illustrated), Oswald 
Kuehne, Head, Department of 
Foreign Languages, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia 


PENMANSHIP 
President, William O. Peterson, Greens- 
burg 
Vice-President, Mrs. Lettie J. Strobell, 
Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Orpha McCormick, Greens- 
burg 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 31, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—Penmanship Essentials, C. F. 


Mary Eisenmenger 
y bet, 


Marion 


Griggs, 


Adamson, Assistant Superintendent, 
Crawford County, Meadville 
Address—The Need for Supervision 
in the Elementary Grades, Raymond 
W. Robinson, Superintendent of 
Schools, DuBois 
General Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


President, Levi J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 
Vice-President, Nannie Mitcheltree, 
New Castle 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clara M. Shryock, 
Wilmore 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Hall of House of Representatives, ~ 
State Capitol 
Business Session 
Address—The State Course of Study, 
Harriet Elliot, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester 
Book Review—Sara Felix, Roosevelt 
Jr. High School, Williamsport 
Address—Pennsylvania Physiography 
(Illustrated), George H. Ashley, 
State Geologist, Harrisburg 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

President, Charles F. Troxell, Philadel- 
hia 

te ae C. Gloria Paul, Pitts- 
burgh 

Secretary-Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Mat- 
thews, Harrisburg 

Executive Committee: Laura Cline, Eas- 
ton; Elizabeth Curry, Lewisburg; 
Paul C. Gast, Hanover; Dorothy E. 
Harpster, Hollidaysburg; Miriam E. 
Klopp, Shillington; Grace A. Nunn, 
Erie; Elias H. Phillips, Hershey; 
Donald Young, Latrobe; Marion A. 
Sturdevant, Wilkes-Barre 


Friday Afternoon, December 27, 
Hershey High School 
2:00-2:25—Registration 
2:30-3:45—General Meeting, Auditor- 
ium. Charles F. Troxell, President, 
presiding 
Announcements by the president 
Welcome by J. I. Baugher, Superinten- 
dent of Derry Township Schools, 
Hershey 
Address—William E. Haskell, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President, New 
York Herald Tribune, New York 
City 
Address—The Right Use of the News- 
paper in Education, J. Milnor Dorey, 
New York Times, New York City 
3:45-4:45—Sectional Meetings 
Address—The Good and the Bad in 
Yearbooks, Donald L. Young, 
Latrobe—Room 104 
Address—Winning Readers for the 
Magazine—Room 109 
Address—The School and Its Publica- 
tions—Room 102 
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Address—Efficient Handling of News, 
L. B. Mearig, Adviser, Muhlenberg 
Observer, Muhlenberg Township 
High School, Laureldale—Room 100 

Address—Make-Up and Typography— 
Room 115 

Address—Junior High School Stand- 
ards, Grace A. Nunn, Assistant 
Principal, Wilson Junior High 
School, Erie—Room 120 

Address—Circulation Stunts, Alan O, 
Dick, Assistant Director, Emergency 
Education, Harrisburg—Room 122 

Address—Newspaper English, Clyde 
F. Lytle, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown—Room 124 

8:35 p. m.—Theatre Party, Hershey 
Community Theatre, followed by a 
reception and dance for delegates 





Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Hershey High School 
9:00-9:30—Registration for Saturday 
delegates 
9:30-10:15—General Meeting, Audi- 
torium, Charles F. Troxell, presiding 
Address— 
10:20-11:00—Clinics (Bring copies of 
your publication for criticism) 
Newspapers—Lambert Greenawalt, Ad- 
viser, York High Weekly, William 
Penn Senior High School, York— 
Room 100 
Magazines—Miriam Wendle, Adviser, 
Cherry and White, Senior High 
School, Williamsport—Room 204 
10:20-11:00—Panel Discussions 
Who, What, Where, When, Why, 
and How of News Stories. Leader, 
Marjorie Block, News Editor, The 
Acorn, Senior High School, Upper 
Darby—Room 104 
Business Staff Business. Leader, 
Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia—Room 109 
Planning the Yearbook. Leader, Vir- 
ginia McGinnis, Editor, Latrobean 
and High Post, Latrobe High 
School, Latrobe—Room 102 
Effective Illustration. Leader, Albert 
Augenblick, Art Editor, Norm, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Phila- 
delphia—Room 100 
The Junior High School Publication. 
Leader, Mary Mehaffey, Harding 
Junior High School, Lebanon— 
Room 115 
Mimeographing Problems. Demon- 
stration by the A. B. Dick Co.— 
Room 120 
11:05-11:45—Clinics (Bring copies of 
your publication for criticism) 
Newspapers. L. B. Mearig, Adviser, 
Muhlenberg Observer, Muhlenberg 
Township High School, Laureldale 


—Room 209 
Magazines. Gertrude L. Turner, Ad- 
viser, Oracle, Abington High 


School—Room 211 
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11:05-11:45—Panel Discussions 
Covering the School. Leader, 
York High Weekly, Wm. 
Penn Senior High School, York— 
Room 104 
Do’s and Don'ts of Head Writing, 
Leader, June Benner, Muhlenberg 
Observer, Muhlenberg Twp. High 
School, Laureldale—Room 109 
Writing and Selling Advertising— 
Room 102 
Try This On Your Editorial Page— 
Room 100 
Education and Publicity. Leader, Rob- 
ert Ney, Managing Editor, Ham- 
mer and Tongs, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California—Room 115 
A Print Shop in Action. Eric W. 
Phillips, Printing Instructor, Her- 
shey High School—Print Shop 
11:45-12:45—General Meeting and 
Contest Awards, Auditorium 
Announcements by the President 
Business Session 
1. Reports 
2. Election of Officers 
Contest Awards, Zita E. Mallon, Di- 
rector of Contest, Senior High 
School, Upper Darby 
1:00—Convention Luncheon, 
munity Club Dining Room 
RESEARCH 
President, S. E. Munson, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Robert P. Wray, Crafton 
Secretary, J. Hugh Henderson, Harris- 
burg 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 34, Central High School 
Business Session 
Address—The Work of the State Plan- 
ning Commission and the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania, F. A. Pit- 
kin, Assistant to the Director of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Com- 
mission 
Discussion leader to be announced 
Address—The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Experiments on the Contract 
Plan of Teaching, C. C. Peters, Di- 
rector of Research, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 
Discussion leader, Robert P. Wray, 
Crafton 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
President, Helen J. Reid, Coatesville 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dorothy Wanner, 
Lancaster 
Secretary, Mary E. Berger, Chambers- 
burg 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 323, Education Building 
Business Session 
Address—A New Program for Junior 
High School Pupils with Mental Lim- 
itations (Speaker to be announced) 
Address—Industrial Arts Preparation 
for Special Class Teachers, Shriver 


Com- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


L. Coover, State Teachers College, 
California 
Address—Speech Correction Service, 
Darrel J. Mase, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 
Discussion Leader—Frank H. Reiter, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
Chairman, Leslie D. Schreiver, Char- 
leroi 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
State Council Chamber, 
Education Building 


Business Session 


Theme—The Need for Advancing 
Speech-Consciousness Within our 
Commonwealth 


Address—Recent Speech Trends and 
Accomplishments, George McCarty, 
National President, Pi Kappa Delta; 
Head, Department of Speech, State 
College, Brookings, South Dakota 

Address—State College’s Plan for Pro- 
moting Better Speech, J. H. Frizzell, 
Head of Department of Public Speak- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

Address—Status of Corrective Speech 
Work in Pennsylvania, Edna M. 
Kugler, Special Education Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Round Table Discussion—How Teach- 
ers of Speech in Pennsylvania are 
Meeting the Problem of Developing 
Better Speech Consciousness 

Leaders: 

aided te cannes speaking for Liberal 
Arts Colleges 

sehadientamsaues speaking for 
Teachers Colleges 


speaking for High 


State 


eT Ter Tee Te speaking for Forensic 
Contests 

SUPERVISORS, KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST EIGHT GRADES 

President, Althea Beery, Slippery Rock 

Vice-President, Clara M. Miller, Ava- 
lon 

Secretary, Mabel E. Kirk, State College 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 
9:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 
Business Session 
Address—Principles of Supervision, 
Edwin B. Leaf, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Instruction, 
Public Schools, Ambridge 
Panel Discussion—Promoting the Pro- 
fessional Growth of Teachers 
Through Creative Supervision—Led 
by R. R. Abernethy, Superintendent 
of Schools, Harrisburg 
Invited Panel Members: 
R. R. Abernethy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harrisburg 
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Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of 
Elementary Education, Cheltenham 
Township Schools, Elkins Park 

Ella Ruth Boyce, Director, Kinder- 
garten Education, Pittsburgh 

Victoria Lyles, Director of Elemen- 
tary Grades, York 

Emma Dowling, Supervisor, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Grades, Read- 
ing 

Cecelia Unzicker Stuart, State Teach- 
ers College, California 

Mrs. Olive B. Tschippert, Principal, 
New Sheffield School, Aliquippa 

Catherine Geary, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven 

Viola Wagner, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Lansdowne 

Lois Clark, State Teachers College, 
West Chester 

Harold W. Traister, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Beaver Falls 

Lloyd C. French, Director of Ele- 
mentary Grades, New Kensington 

Myra deHaven Woodruff, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Summarization of Discussion and Set- 

ting of Supervisory Goals for 1936, 

Tressa C. Yeager, Chief of Kinder- 

garten and Elementary Education, 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Harrisburg 


TWENTY-TWO DIFFERENT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES are represented in 
the student group of the School of 
Library Science, a post graduate school 
of Drexel Institute. While the enrol- 
ment in this school is necessarily 
limited, the reputation it has gained is 
evidenced by the fact that the 29 stu- 
dents enrolled this year come from 
seven states and the District of 
Columbia and the students hold degrees 
from 22 different institutions. 


PLEASANT TOWNSHIP, Warren Coun- 
, had until recently five one-room 
schools and one two-room school. 
After January 1, 1936, all of these 
pupils will be housed in a new $22,000 
consolidated school now under con- 
struction. 


Grove City COLLEGE was donated 
sufficient funds for a new women’s 
dormitory by the children of the late 
John N. Pew, president of the college 
board of trustees from 1896 until his 
death in 1912. The dormitory which 
will accommodate 100 girls, will be 
named the Mary Anderson Pew Dormi- 
tory for Mrs. J. N. Pew who died re- 
cently. The donors are Ethel Pew, Mrs. 
Alarik Myrin, J. Howard Pew, present 
president of the Board of trustees, and 
Joseph N. Pew, Jr. 
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Two-Millionth ‘‘Twins’’ Book 
Given to Author 


From the story of two little 
Dutch children, twins, Kit and 
Kat, told by Lucy Fitch Perk- 
ins to her little son, for 
whom she also made sketches, 
there grew under the encour- 
agement of a publisher friend 
the book entitled The Dutch 
Twins. A series of Perkins 
Twins followed, the latest 
being The Chinese Twins 
published this year. Mrs. 
Perkins, in presenting the 
finer traits of alien peoples 
has done much to make children conscious that other chil- 
dren, however far removed in space or time, are their 
brothers. It is from such books that young readers de- 
velop a greater respect for the ideals, customs, and tradi- 
tions of other races. 

The above cut shows the presentation by Carl B. Roden, 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, to Mrs. Perkins, 
of a deluxe, inscribed copy of the two-millionth Twins 
book to come from the Houghton Mifflin Company press. 





Books for Classrooms 


ANY books for boys and girls are published each year 

which are worth reading. Because few schools can 
afford to buy even the majority of these a selected list of 
those most useful to teachers in enriching the work of the 
classroom seems desirable. The compilers of this monthly 
list have selected from books published during 1934 and 
1935 a few of those which are outstanding for their appeal 
to many children and for their contributions to backgrounds 
for richer daily living. This list has been compiled by 
Eleanor M. Witmer, Librarian of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Mary Warren Leary of the Teachers College 
library staff,.and Helen S. Carpenter, assistant to the super- 
intendent of libraries of the New York City schools. 

Books for Young Children 

(to age eight) 

SCIENCE SToriEs, Book Two, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp and 
others. Scott, Foresman. 68 cents. Easy reading about 
the weather, land and water, living things and the sun, 
moon and stars. 

SURPRISE FOR MOTHER, by Lois Lenski. Stokes. $1. An 
excellent book for inexpert readers, small and attractive 
with a clear simple text and with a good deal of repeti- 
tion. 

TIM TADPOLE AND THE GREAT BULLFROG, by Marjorie 
Flack. Doubleday. $1. Amusing story of the life of 
Tim from tadpole days up to the time he becomes a frog. 

We Go To Nursery SCHOOL, by Marjorie Poppleton and 
William E. Blatz. Morrow. $1. Photographs, with 
brief text, showing what the children do in nursery 
school. All children who go to nursery school—as well 
as many who do not—will enjoy these pictures. 

Books for Middle-Aged Children 

(eight to twelve) 

GoLp Lacep Coat, a story of old Niagara, by Helen 
(Fuller) Orton. Stokes. $1.75. Adventures of a 
French lad who joins his father at Fort Niagara in New 
France in 1758. Gives an interesting picture of colonial 
frontier life. 


December, 1935 


Our PLANET THE EARTH: THEN AND Now, by Lillian 
Rifkin. Lothrop. $1.75. A brief and stimulating out- 
line of the development of the earth and its plant and 
animal life. This book resulted from the interested 
participation of a fifth-grade class in the study of 
geology. 

THOSE PLUMMER CHILDREN, by Christine Noble Govan. 
Houghton. $2. Lively and humorous tale of a family 
of children and their pranks. 

THE WorRLD’s MESSENGERS, by Hanson Hart Webster. 
Houghton. $2. It begins with such simple forms of 
communication as signals, picture writing, the alphabet. 
Later it tells the story of the telephone, telegraph, and 
radio. Good clear pictures and diagrams. A less ex- 
pensive text edition is available. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls 
(twelve to seventeen) 

CAREERS IN THE MAKING, by Iona M. Logie. Harper. 
$1.50. Modern Americans when they were young and 
on their way. It includes such people as Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Ford, Howard Pyle, Richard Byrd, Walter Dam- 
rosch, and others. 

Davy Crockett, by Constance Mayfield Rourke. Harcourt. 
$2.50. Entertaining and well written story of Crockett 
and his times. A good companion for boys who en- 
joyed Stewart Edward White’s Daniel Boone. 

Ho-MING, GiRL OF NEW CHINA, by Elizabeth (Foreman) 
Lewis. Winston. $2. Interesting story of restless, eager 
Ho-Ming, the daughter of a farmer, giving a picture of 
the China of today. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


Poets CraFT, edited by Fern Daringer and Anne T. Eaton. 
World. $1.28. An unusual and delightful book of 
poems chosen by two Lincoln School instructors to show 
how poets work. Particularly good for boys and girls 
interested in creative writing. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


CONTROLLING CosTs AND OPERATIONS OF BUSINESS AUTO- 
MOBILES. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Much executive attention has been given to the prob- 
lem of establishing effective control of the operations and 
expenses of automobiles used on company business. Some 
of the plans and policies resulting from this consideration 
are detailed in a recently released report of the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, en- 
titled “Controlling Costs and Operations of Business Auto- 
mobiles.” This study presents the findings of a survey of 
practices of 53 companies engaged in a variety of enter- 
prises throughout the country. It considers such subjects 
as: Should the company or the employe own the car? In 
what form should reimbursement for expenses be made? 
What are some of the predominating policies with relation 
to financing new cars, insurance, trade-ins, personal use of 
cars? While the supply lasts, copies of this report are 
available upon application to the Policyholders Service 
Bureau. 

INTEGRATED MATHEMATICS—Book I. John A. Swenson. 
Edwards Brothers Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

NEEDED INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD OF THE TEXTBOOK. 
Guy Montrose Whipple. Reprint from Elementary 
School Journal. 

SUGGESTED LESSON PLANS ON THE VITAMINS A-B-C-D-E- 
G. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, Bascom 
Hall, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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SECOND ANNUAL COMMUNITY FAIR, HEGINS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, OCTOBER 25, 26 AND 27, 1935; 
EVELYN RUBENDALL, SUPERVISOR OF HOME ECONOMICS; W. E. ESHELMAN, 


SUPERVISOR OF AGRICULTURE. 
The second annual community fair sponsored by the Hegins Township Schools, Clarence E. Toole, supervising principal, 
was both a delightful and outstanding educational accomplishment. There were twelve hundred and sixty entries from farms 
and homes. Thirty per cent of the entries were from student projects of vocational agriculture and home economics. 


The Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 


HE Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School was founded 

in the year nineteen hundred five in accordance with the 
provisions of the will of Thaddeus Stevens, and with the 
assistance of the State of Pennsylvania. The school was 
opened in nineteen nine and the first class was graduated 
in nineteen hundred thirteen. The purpose of this school 
is to give orphans and poor deserving boys of Pennsylvania 
an education, to train them in the habits of morality, econo- 
my, and industry, and to teach them mechanical trades. The 
school is situated on an extensive plot of ground on the 
south side of the Lincoln Highway in the eastern residential 
section of the City of Lancaster. Industrial practice is given 
through the practical work carried on in the school shops. 
This work is such as is met in actual practice in industrial 
plants and in the building trades. Boys entering the school 
may choose one of these trades, carpentry, electrical work, 
machine shop practice. 

Boys between 16 and 18 years of age may be admitted. 
Preference is given in the following order—first, full or- 
phans—second, one-half orphans whose father is dead— 
third, orphans whose mother is dead—fourth, other needy 
boys. All applicants must have good health, a desire to 
learn one of the trades taught, and be able to pass the en- 
trance requirements of the school. 

The entrance examinations given by the school are equal 
to those of the ninth year. The boys must have completed 
the ninth grade of public school work, as the academic 
work of the school is of high school grade. The school 
charges no tuition, board, nor fees, to regularly enrolled 
students. 

The school has an athletic field covering four acres of 
ground. 

The total number of graduates since the first class gradu- 
ated in 1913 is 317. Many of the graduates of the school 
hold important positions. 

Additional information can be secured from the super- 
intendent of the school—W. A. Brock, The Thaddeus 
Stevens Industrial School, Lancaster, Pa. 


LEMOYNE is building two new wings to its high school. 
The rooms, which will house art, typewriting, and shop 
work classes, are being built at a cost of $33,228. Of this 
amount, $13,228 is a Federal grant for labor while $20,000 
for materials has been furnished by the school board. 


Resolutions, Eastern Convention District 


The Eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association meeting at Easton on October 
25, 1935, hereby approves and adopts the following resolu- 
tions: 


I. That we express our appreciation of the splendid 
professional service rendered by James N. Rule as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and our admiration of 
his unfailing courtesy, his firm courage, and his 
high integrity as a man. 


II. That we pledge our loyal support to Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. We recognize 
his scholarship in the professional field of education 
and we look forward to the steady improvement of 
our schools under his wise and just administration. 


III]. That we express our hearty appreciation of the atti- 
tude and action of Governor George H. Earle in 
maintaining intact the provisions of the Edmonds 
Act; that we commend especially his recognition 
of the social fact that education is primarily the 
responsibility of the State, and his leadership in the 
enactment of an income tax for the support of 
education 


IV. That we extend our thanks to the board of educa- 
tion and the professional staff of the Easton school 
district for their contribution to the success of our 
Convention. 

STuART E. PRUTZMAN, Chairman 
C. W. WoTRING 
J. N. ROEDER 


NEWVILLE, at a special election on November 19, voted 
to increase the indebtedness of its school district by $20,000. 
The money to be obtained from the sale of bonds will be 
used to erect a four-room addition to the Newville school 
building and to furnish additional equipment for the high 
school. Federal authorities have authorized a grant of 
$16,000 to the district to pay for the labor involved in the 
improvements. 














« NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only 


those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


First COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Harry C. Barber and Elsie P. 
Johnson. 448 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.24 

This new beginner's book in algebra aims particularly to 
develop the pupil’s confidence in his ability to solve pro- 
blems. Much of this confidence is gained through con- 
stant recurrent drill which distinguishes the text. Through- 
out the course the interest is focused upon the development 
of the mathematical ideas themselves, and upon the pupil’s 
progress therein. 

CouRS PRATIQUE ADVANCE. George P. Borglum, Yale 
University, and Lucy V. Borglum, Diplomee de 1’Uni- 
versite de Paris. 373 pp. Harper & Bros. $1.60 

This text aims ‘‘to provide the student of French, in a 
form close to his interests, with a well-organized means 
of accomplishing the difficult transition from the grammar 
of the language to its idiomatic, everyday usage.” It re- 
lates the daily experiences and adventures of a group of 
young people, with the sincerity, enthusiasm, mockery, and 
freshness characteristic of youth. Idioms and _gallicismes 
are listed and translated as they first appear. Intended for 
advanced classes, the text provides a maximum rather than 

a minimum of translation material. The composition work 

usually follows the French model, varying occasionally to 

accustom the student to new problems. The questionnaire 
provides oral work, at first demanding specific answers; 
later, a sequence of events, or the development of an idea. 

To turn the class into a discussion group, various subjects 

for oral or written work may be supplemented by current 

topics. A supplementary vocabulary provides specialized 
lists of words often difficult to find, or not included in the 
dictionaries available to the student. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. Eric V. Green- 
field, Purdue University. 106 pp. Heath 

To be used as a supplement to a French grammar dur- 
ing the first two years of work; its chief purpose: a topical 
summary of the absolutely minimum essentials of a first- 
year course. It thus gives the student at the outset an idea 
of the work to be done and a basis for self-examination 
and review. It also gives both teacher and student a goal 
in respect to an active vocabulary. This vocabulary con- 
sists almost entirely of 800 words selected from the Hen- 
mon-Vander Beke wordcount. Exercises stress simplicity 
and repetition. 


ADVANCED THINKING IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Francis 
Burke Brandt. 280 pp. Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, 
N. J. $3 
Dr. Brandt, who was connected with the Philadelphia 
school system for thirty-two years (1895-1927), has put 
together in this volume, as a seventieth birthday memento, 
his most important contributions to advanced educational 
thinking and practice during the period 1895-1920. The 
book contains educational papers, addresses, reviews; docu- 
ments, letters, and a syllabus for a science of education. 
In these writings “will be found expounded a comprehen- 
sive and unique interpretation of American education, with 
especial regard to the historic meaning and importance of 
the American public school. Intellectual independence as 
the highest goal and acme of the individual will be found 
to be the keynote of these pages.” 


THE Cast-IRON MAN. Arthur Styron. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50 


426 pp. Illus. 


The subtitle of this book, Calhoun and American 
Democracy, explains the light in which the author writes 
this readable and interpretive biography. The story of 
Calhoun’s life is one of high faith, unwavering courage, 
and such nobility of mind as has not often been seen in 
the world that succeeded his. But Mr. Styron has not con- 
fined himself to the man alone, but has drawn, in life-size, 
the political and economic, as well as the social and in- 
tellectual, environment that made him what he was. 


A Srory AsouT BIG TREES. 38 pp. A StTory ABOUT 
TALL BuiLpiNcs. 38 pp. Illus. Helen S. Read. 
Edited by Patty Smith Hill and Mary M. Reed, 
Columbia University. Scribner’s. $0.60 each 

Two more of the series of the Social Science Readers. 

These two books take children into the activities of workers 

in the lumber and building industries in a way that is 

within the understanding of kindergarten and primary 
grades. 

Your ENGLISH PROBLEMS. 
L. Clark, and Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker. 
Silver, Burdett. $1.48 

A social approach to problems in oral and written com- 
position, functional grammar, and effective sentence struc- 
ture. The exercises in the book challenge the student to 
analyze his own language needs in the light of the many 
social situations in which language is his only medium of 
expression. 


Topay’s ENGLISH. M. R. Trabue and Bessie B. Goodrich. 
Third Year, 220 pp. Fourth Year, 234 pp. Fifth 
Year, 242 pp. Sixth Year, 254 pp. Illus. Charles 
E. Merrill Co. $0.72 each 

The first four books of a new series of elementary 

English texts. Each one of these new books is built 
around eight real centers of pupil interest. These units 
provide an opportunity and need for the child to use the 
various forms of language expression. For example, pupils 
plan an exhibit of work done in their English classroom 
and then write a letter of invitation to their friends. The 
pupil is always doing something of importance to him- 
self, something worth doing well, and ‘“Today’s English” 
is help in doing it well. Coexistent and interwoven with 
these broadening experiences is a very detailed program 
of technical skills. Every essential language technique is 
provided for and, in addition, adequate, motivated drill is 
included. 


VALIANT, DoG OF THE TIMBERLINE. Jack O’Brien. Illus. 
by Kurt Wiese. 218 pp. Winston. $2 
Primarily a book for young readers, it will appeal to all 
who love adventure. It depicts the great drama between 
sheep and cattle owners of the West. Val and his master 
Trent become almost inseparable about the ranch, and with 
the arrival of David at the new home, Val had two masters 


Mary H. Easterbrook, Donald 
528 pp. 


to serve. Cattlemen, objecting to a sheep ranch, used 
underhand methods to force Trent to move on. But Trent 
had filed his claim and was determined to stay. The kid- 


naping of his son, an attempt to kill the dog, are only a 
part of the thrills. The author was chief surveyor with the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition and had particular charge of the 
dogs. Thirty-six illustrations, four of which are full pages 
in color. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. (Based Le 
on Sources) Quincy A. Kuehner, ENJOY CHRISTMAS WEEK in NEW YORK 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Temple University. Prentice- 





$2 to $4 Single - $2.50to$5 Double &@ All Expense Week-End Rate 
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élus lake you Home 





os CHRISTMAS 


LOW FARES EVERYWHERE 


After a hard school session nothing 
could be more enjoyable than to 
sink in deep-cushioned comfort into 
an adjustable reclining chair and be 
whisked homeward in a big de luxe 
Great Eastern bus. A courteous col- 
ored porter will look after your 
wants and you will have free pillows 
and also clean linen service. 

See phone book for local Great 
Eastern Terminal, or write to 

Great Eastern Travel Bureau 


400 Empire Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


Le STERN 











Teachers Secure 
Broader Education 


_ State Departments of Public Instruction con- 
tinually report that teachers are improving 
their status by securing more education and 
better certificates. Other things being equal 
the economic positions of these teachers have 
been improved because of this improvement 
in education. 


a 


Correspondence Study Divisions of Colleges 
and Universities have played an important 
art in bringing about better education and 
etter economic status for the teacher. Thou- 
sands of teachers in the United States have 
completed and are pursuing correspondence 
study courses. These teachers realize that 
they can keep growing and advancing while 
working. 


ad 


The Pennsylvania State College, School of 
Education, Division of Correspondence Study, 
has played an important part in improving 
the status of the Pennsylvania teacher. Dur- 
ing the past ten years thousands of teachers 
have completed courses. During the present 
year hundreds are taking courses. If you 
should like to know what these teachers are 
doing, write to Correspondence Study Divi- 
sion, School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 








Manuals, in Houghton 
Mifflin 
With these readers, pupils acquire 
experience and language facility before 


reading word symbols; begin to read 


press. 













from a book at once by means of pic- 
tures; share in the natural, social ex- 
perience of book children; learn by a 
method that keeps interest, enjoyment, 
and thought uppermost, by a plan for 
complete development. The manuals 
give reading and development charts, 
suggestions for drawing, for stories, 
and for reports of experiences, also 
detailed outlines for daily reading les- 
sons, treatment of phonics and lists of 
supplementary reading. 
PENNSYLVANIA ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
a Guide to Philadelphia, a quarterly 
devoted to Music, Church, History, 
Education, Literature, Government, 
Architécture, Science, Drama, and 
Art. The June issue of 100 pages, 
profusely illustrated, _ attractively 
printed, sets a high standard for this 
new magazine. Managing Editors 
are Horace H. F. Jayne and Louis 
Walton Sipley. Published by Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promotion of 
Arts and Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Price $2.50 a year 
THE EDUCATION DIGcEsT, Vol. 1, No. 1 
A new publication has recently been 
issued which contains condensations of 
noteworthy articles taken from the 
leading professional and lay publica- 
tions. The Editorial Advisory Board 
of this new magazine is made up of 
eighteen of the leading educators of 
the nation. A survey of 20,000 edu- 
cators, made before publication, dis- 
closed a universal interest in such a 
magazine. The Education Digest is 
of the popular small size which fits 
into the coat pocket without folding. 
The editorial offices are in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Price, 25 cts. a copy, $2 a 
year. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23d St. 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Story PICTURES OF FARM Foobs. 

John Y. Beaty. $0.70 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston 
20, Mass.: 

THE GATEWAY TO THE FUTURE. A 
Play. Helen E. Samuel. $1.25 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 

City, N. Y.: 

ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. Jacob 
Greenberg and Simeon H. Klafter. 
$1.40 

Ginn G& Co., 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass.: 

WoRKBOOK IN GEOGRAPHY TO AC- 
COMPANY THE UNITED STATES 
AMONG THE NATIONS. Wallace 
W. Atwood, Helen G. Thomas, 
and Rollin S. Atwood. $0.24 


Hall & McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.: 


December, 1935 


BEGINNERS’ NUMBER READER AND 
WorRKBOOK. Norman H. Hall, 
$0.28 

D. C. HEATH G Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

So Ist Das LEBEN. F. W. Kauf- 

mann and Gertrude H. Dunham 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
Ne Y.2 


THE New DEAL. Gertrude and John 
VanDuyn Southworth 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., N. 
7, Ge 
WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TYPEWRITING, 
R. F. Webb. $1.72 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 
tS NF. Ge 
NUMBER SERIES WoRK-BOOK. Book 
I. W. C. Findley, J. W. Stude. 
baker, and F. B. Knight. $0.24 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc., 140 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
A Story OF MILK. Marjory T. 
Hardwick. $0.10 


114-120 E, 


Pertinent Pamphlets 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELVES. 
American Library Association, 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. $0.05 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF EXTENSION CENTERS, 
SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. Bulletin 
78. Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PETROLEUM. American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. 
$0.15 

TOWARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF EMo- 
TIONAL SrabBiliry. Child Re- 
search Clinic of The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be 
secured from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C.: COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE LAWS AND THEIR ADMINISTRA- 
TION, W. S. Deffenbaugh and W. W. 
Keeauker; THE EDUCATION OF NATIVE 
AND MINoRITy Groups; Katherine 
M. Cook and Florence E. Reynolds; 
PARENT EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES, 
Ellen C. Lombard. $0.10 Department 
of the Interior. SERVICES OF THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT TO HOME OWN- 
ERS AND TENANTS, Information Serv- 
ice 


BERRYSBURG voted a loan of $9,000 
for schools on November 5. 

MIFFLIN TOWNSHIP, approved 4 
$14,500 school loan on November 5. 

NortTH HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP, 
Hahntown, dedicated the Adams school 
on November 1, completing a $250,000 
building and consolidation program. 
The school contains thirteen classrooms 
and an office and was erected at a cost 
of $65,000. 
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The Newspaper and Democracy 
Joy ELMER Morcan, Editor, Journal, 
National Education Association. 

The success of democracy depends 
upon the spreading of unbiased infor- 
mation on public affairs to all the 
people. Curiously enough we in Amer- 
ica have left this function almost en- 
tirely in the hands of private interests. 
A man from Mars seeking to estimate 
the present status of democracy might 
well find the chief source of its diffi- 
culties in our extreme dependence upon 
the newspaper for the spread of public 
information. 

First, he might be moved to inquire 
why a government, elected by the people 
and employed by the people, to perform 
common services, should be able to give 
an account of its services to the people 
only in a fragmentary form which the 
average newspaper is willing to give to 
our basic public activities. 

Second, the man from Mars might be 
moved to question the idea of news 
itself—to ask if we do not give a dis- 
proportionate emphasis to mere newness 
as distinct from fundamentalness. 

Third, he might be moved to question 
the subordination of newspaper policy 
to the control of commercial interests 
whose primary business is not the get- 
ting and spreading of news. 

Fourth, he might question absentee- 
ownership of newspapers which has 
come about through our great chain 
systems. Why insist on local control 
of schools which serve the children and 
allow absentee-ownership of newspapers 
which serve adults? 

Fifth, he might properly question the 
underemphasis on local government. 

Sixth, he might question the disedu- 
cational practises of newspapers, things 
which actually destroy taste or create 
prejudice, especially among the children. 

Seventh, he might question the ex- 
cessive bulk and detail which tends to 
give overemphasis to trivial matters, 
particularly in the field of crime and 
scandal. 

He might be inclined to inquire as 
to whether we have not perverted the 
original concept of freedom of the press 
into a distorted machinery which ac- 
tually destroys the very freedom that we 
originally sought to achieve. If these 
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the year to come. 


have placed in us. 





A CHRISTMAS WISH 


To the thousands of Pennsylvania teachers 
who are members of EBA, who have found 
in their membership a source of help and 
satisfaction, who have, by their loyalty, 
helped make EBA the powerful force for 
good which it is..... 
all others throughout the State we wish 
unbounded joy in the Christmas season, 
good health and happiness and success in 


. to these, and to 


In December 1910, Educators began its serv- 
ices to teachers. On this, the anniversary 
of our first quarter century, we pledge anew 
our best efforts to maintain and to increase 
the deserved confidence which teachers 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSN. 


Woolworth Building, - - Lancaster, Penna. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, - 


421 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















Personal Name Pencils 
GIFT BOXES OF 3 12c 


Individual Name Pencils are Personal Gifts 
and will please eve.yone. What could be 
finer than to give each of your pupils a box 
of these Personal name pencils. Three fine 

uality pencils each engraved with name as 
illustrated. Single box $.20. 15 or more 
boxes $.12 each. Order today. 


AD. PENCIL CO. 
Walbrook, 16 Baltimore, Md. 











questions by the man from Mars are 
sound, the answer would seem to lie in 
the direction of some form of com- 
munity journalism which would be re- 
sponsive to the people themselves. 





Happiness, the Longer View 
F. B. KniGHt, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, State University of 

Iowa, Iowa City. 

This is a world of people; its hap- 
penings should be recorded in terms of 
folks. What is happening to the in- 
dividual that really matters? Can one 
be happy in a troubled world? Do we 
know how to live? How can one be 
happy in the deep sense of the word? 

No one deliberately sets out to achieve 
unhappiness. The unhappy man is 
always wrong. He is also most un- 





Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 


At astonishingly low price of only $99.50. Here is real value 


equal to any $150.00 projector. This olfer to schools only. Over 
400 schools have accepted our liberal olfer. 


Powerful 400 watt Biplane Mazda. Die cast cluminum body. 
jul... All features . . . Gor 


Silent . . . Powert . Complete with case. 


Write for further details and complete information. Algo free on 
request Bass Book of 16 mm. Rental Films. 


- BASS CAMERA CO. 


179 W. Madison St., Chicago 





welcome. Unhappiness results from 
disproportion, lack of balance. One of 
the specifications for the attainment of 
happiness is the maintenance of the 
In and Out Ratio—a balance between 
self-projection and world-identification. 
Do not take yourself too seriously, or 
the other fellow either. 

A second is the Suggestibility Ratio. 
Avoid embracing ideas too easily, but 
avoid equally the negative reaction. 

Cortex, it is well to remember, is a 
very recent and minor addition to the 
human constitution. Man is the only 
animal who works all day and worries 
all night. It is wise to relax, to preserve 
a ratio between the upper and lower 
levels of the organism. Man is mostly 

















MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries — the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 





DICTIONARY Second Edition 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

















The Spirit of Education 


JOURNAL 











S a feature of its commemoration of fifty years of 
publishing school and college textbooks, Silver, Bur- 
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Pennsylvania 
Educational Cruise 
Specially Arranged for 

Teachers, Students 


and their friends 


BERMUDA 


Personally conducted by 
Prof. H R - FRY 
Franklin and Marshall College 


dett and Company had N. C. Wyeth, an internationally- 
known painter, create the symbolic mural painting entitled 
“The Spirit of Education,” reproduced above. The canvas 
shows a majestic figure, a goddess of hope and inspiration, 
leading a phalanx of children through the educational eras 
from the first Colonial schools to the present day. In the 
brilliant and appealing style of the artist, the background 
reveals the historic transformation of America from the 
primeval forest to the stacks and skyscrapers of our modern 
industrial cities. A reproduction of this mural in six colors 
will be sent, upon request to the company at 39 Division 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, to schools and educators who 
may be interested in this conception, both as an artistic 
decoration and as a subject of contemplation when present- 
day confusion and contradictions beset the planning of edu- 


















pointed last year by not making 
reservations in time. 
For Information or Reservations Apply to 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 
INC. 

0. H. SHENK SONS, Directors 
32 PENN SQUARE, Conestoga Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PA., U. S. A. 
Phone 2-0712 


Sailing from New York 
December 27, 1935 
on 
‘“‘America’s Greatest 
Trans-Atlantic Liner’’ 
S. S. Manhattan 
5 Full Days $ 5(), 00 Up 
Plus Government Taxes 
2% days in Bermuda. Ship is your 

hotel. Al! meals included. 

You Must Act Quickly 
Reservations accepted in the order 
received and subject to space being 
available. Hundreds were disap- 


cators and challenge their action. 





animal, from honorable ancestry, and 
should cultivate inner self-respect for 
his whole self. The man who is well 
integrated never gets in his own way. 
Most of us are too sensitive. An es- 
sential factor in happiness is the ability 
to maintain a proper balance between 
chronically outraged feelings and a too 
callous epidermis. Whimpering, temper 
tantrums, feigned illnesses, are all “‘red 
herrings.” When sensitivity hurts, 
don’t feel sorry for yourself, but act! 
The tired man is the beaten man, and 
he who spends more energy than he has 
is running up a charge account on his 


nervous system. Keep the energy ledger 
balanced. Don’t spend more energy 
each day than you can make. 

Two more basic ratios should be 
mentioned—the compromise ratio and 
the maturity ratio. The compromise 
ratio represents the individual’s truces 
with the world. He can’t expect to 
beat the world by a score of 100 to 0. 

Maturity is genuine self-direction, the 
attempt to be at least 20% a man. It 
is self-sufficiency, and also allowing 
someone else to be self-sufficient. There 
are too many pedagogical diapers in 
schools. 
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His Speech Saved 


The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 











FREE SCHOOLS 


for Pennsylvania 





Tiilees 
Stevens 


Thos. Frederick Woodley 


@The only complete life of 
Stevens that has appeared to- 
date. It is American History of 
the stressful middle Nineteenth 
Century, interestingly shown 
from a new but authentic view- 


Will Pay Your Bills When 
You Grow Old 


If you are insured with us 


We will pay you $25.00 per week whenever you are 

sick or disabled by accident. Your checks will con- 

tinue to come to your door for 52 long weeks. 
Fifty-two weeks is a long time when you are ill. Hundreds of our policy- 


holders have learned from past experiences that pay checks look good at 
such a time. 


$30.00 invested now will guarantee you this remarkable protection whenever 
you need it. Semiannual and quarterly payments can be arranged. 


Don’t Delay—Write Immediately for a pamphlet describing our New 
Special Teachers’ Income Protection Policy. 


The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 


(A LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 


Home Office - - - Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











WELLS AND HART 
PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES , +77, 


The Wells and Hart name is a recog- 
nized guarantee of mathematics 
texts of the highest standard—in schol- 
arly accuracy, clearness of statement, 




















iger wane ' > ‘ ‘ and teaching qualities. 
ergy Fully annotated, indexed, illustrat- The new Progressive Series is distin- 
ed and contains over 680 pages, in- guished by many new features, im- 

be cluding twenty of bibliography. provements, and provision for increas- 

and Recommended by the ed efficiency in teaching and learning. 

7 seh iiiiinaiiaiad PROGRESSIVE FIRST ALGEBRA 

10 TP | ie puttaten toetend @ OO PROGRESSIVE SECOND ALGEBRA 

a to our readers the special REGULAR PROGRESSIVE PLANE GEOMETRY 
"7 low price of ° ° o PRICE $4.00 

: ® Order through For information write to 

ring 


ere 





The Pennsylvania School Journal 
4OO N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 


























Say you saw it im the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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NOTES and NEWS 


—- 





WILLIAM PENN, founder of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected to the Hall 
of Fame, situated on the campus of 
New York University. Others selected 
in the eighth quinquennial election were 
Simon Newcomb, mathematician and 
astronomer, and Grover Cleveland, 
twice president of the United States. 
Now in its thirty-fifth year, the Hall 
of Fame will have 72 historical figures 
with the addition of these three. A 
college of elections, comprised of 101 
distinguished men and women repre- 
senting every state in the Union, par- 
ticipated in the elections. 

K. FIFE STERRETT has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of Mones- 
sen Senior High School. Mr. Sterrett, 
who has been principal of the junior 
high school for seven years, takes the 
place of Wade F. Blackburn who was 
recently made superintendent of Mones- 
sen schools. 

JOHN F. BROUGHER of Mechanics- 
burg, formerly secondary education ad- 
viser in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, has been ap- 
pointed statistician for the Washing- 
ton, D. C., school district. 

Mrs. CALVIN COOLIDGE on October 
17 became president of the board of 
trustees of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf in which she formerly taught. 
She succeeds William Allan Neilson, 
president of Smith College, who re- 
cently resigned. 

E. B. GERNERT, principal of Abing- 
ton High School, reports 100 per cent 
Junior Red Cross membership. Ab- 
ington High’s contributions included 
$73.79 in cash and ten cartons of toys, 
books, games, etc. A student who 
wishes to become a member has the 
option of contributing a nickel or bring- 
ing a toy or book or game or spend- 
ing some time in the art room or one 
of the shops to help in making a serv- 
ice article. 

HELEN H. GILt has just taken up 
her work as home economics adviser 
in Crawford County. She is a graduate 
from the Meadville High School and 
the State Teachers College, Mansfield. 

AUBREY WILLIAMS, executive direc- 
tor of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, has authorized plans to provide 
financial assistance for 100,532 needy 
students in 1,514 colleges and univer- 
sities in forty-six states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico, at a cost, 
according to preliminary estimates, of 
$1,503,795 a month. 

WILLIAM C. BaGLey, professor of 


education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of the 
board of consultants for the American 
School of the Air, has been awarded 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Medal for Distinguished Service to 
Radio. Dr. Bagley is the seventh per- 
son to be so honored. The others were 
Sir John C. W. Reith, director general 
of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Charles A. Lindbergh, Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam, Leopold Stokowski, Nino 
Martini, and Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. 

GARRETT HUNTER of West Alexan- 
dria, Pennsylvania, was one of sixty- 
nine farm boys from thirty-six states 
to be awarded the American Farmer 
Degree at the eighth national conven- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America, 
in Kansas City, Missouri, in October. 
CLAYTON HACKMAN of Shaefferstown 
and Garrett Hunter were the official 
delegates from Pennsylvania. DALE 
NIcHOL of Cochranville was fifth high- 
est ranking individual in the judging 
of sheep at the convention. 

Hatrige WILE of Montgomery 
County is establishing an interesting 
teaching record. She has been teach- 
ing the Swamp Creek School, New 
Hanover Township, continuously for a 
period of 37 years. Miss Wile attended 
this school as a pupil before she began 
to teach. 

GERTRUDE S. PEABODY, dean of 
women at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans of Wo- 
men at its fifteenth annual meeting in 
Harrisburg, November 1 and 2. ELiza- 
BETH CLUGSTON of Wilkinsburg High 
School was named treasurer. 

I. H. BARTHOLOMEW, director of 
music of Broughal High School, Bethle- 
hem, and organist of Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran Church of that city, on Wednesday, 
October 9, presented the opening organ 
recital of modern and original com- 
positions. The program included the 
organ Fantasia ‘“The Storm,” which is 
Mr. Bartholomew’s own composition. 
He was assisted by Russell Kuehner, 
Metropolitan tenor; Robert Bartholo- 
mew, noted flutist; Paul Bartholomew, 
prominent accompanist; and the 
Brahms Quartet. 

NEW LIFE MEMBERS in the NEA 
from Pennsylvania are Harry D. Ber- 
key, Arnold; Grace Todd Elliott, 
Johnstown; Ruth Knowles, Indiana; 
Walter O. Sheaffer, Dillsburg; Arthur 
D. Wilson, Imperial. 


PAUL MONROE of Columbia Univer. 
sity was elected president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations at 
its meeting in Oxford in August. UEL 
W. LAMKIN, president of Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo., was elected secretary. 

D. FRANK STEWART of the Lurgan 
Township school district was elected 
president of the Franklin County Edu- 
cation Association at its first meeting 
of the new school year. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Vice-president, 
B. F. Hartman, Washington Township; 
secretary, Huber D. Strine, Waynes- 
boro; assistant secretary, H. G. Etter, 
Washington Township; treasurer, W. 
F. Christman, also of Washington 
Township. 

J. WILLIAM BARBOUR has succeeded 
C. Willard Shuster, resigned, as super- 
vising principal at Newtown, Bucks 
County. Mr. Barbour recently received 
his master of arts in educational ad- 
ministration from ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Dr. FLORENCE RENA SABIN ana- 
tomist, was awarded the M. Carey 
Thomas Prize of $5,000 at the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of Bryn 
Mawr College, November 2. 

BRYN MAwr College will have a 
new science laboratory and other new 
buildings from its $1,000,000 50th 
Anniversary Fund. Mrs. F. Louis Slade 
of New York, a director of the college 
and chairman of the Fund announced 
at the anniversary celebration that 
$750,000 of the million dollar fund 
had been raised and the remaining 
$250,000 had been pledged. The 
largest gift, $90,000, was contributed 
by State Senator and Mrs. George 
Woodward of Chestnut Hill in memory 
of their daughter, Quirta, who was 
graduated in 1932 and died the follow- 
ing year. Friends of Miss Woodward 
will add to this contribution which will 
be used to erect a library wing which 
will bear her name. 

THE NAVAJO INDIAN reservation of 
nearly sixty government schools, with 
an enrolment of over 3,000 children in 
grades one to twelve, needs educational 
booklets, charts, maps, displays, samples, 
such as are often issued by commercial 
houses and special societies and insti- 
tutions for free distribution, to be used 
in the study of food, clothing, health, 
economic geography, manufacturing, 
transportation, etc. Material may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Don May, Fort Defiance, 
Arizona. 
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ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL teachers 
registered one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the local Parent-Teacher 
Association before the October meet- 
ing. 

CARLISLE is justly proud of the 
achievements of its high school product 
in academic fields. Based on the work 
of its students in Pennsylvania State 
College during the past five years, that 
institution this year admitted any of 
Carlisle pupils in the upper four-fifths 
of the class of 1935. Only fourteen 
high schools in the State enjoy this 
privilege. Records in other colleges 
and institutions of higher learning com- 
pare favorably with this. 

THE VOTERS of Irwin-North Hunt- 
ingdon Township approved a bond 
issue of $80,000 on November 5 for 
an addition to Norwin High School. 
The government previously had ap- 
proved a PWA grant of $62,182 and a 
WPA grant of $32,000. Work will 
be started on December 15 and the 
addition will be ready for occupancy 
on September 1. Industrial arts work 
will be restored in the reorganization 
program. 

The pupils of Irwin-North Hunt- 
ingdon Township had a very definite 
part in promoting the publicity for the 
bond issue which carried by a vote of 
two to one. Two thousand pupils 
marched in the Hallowe'en parade 
carrying placards and banners. The 
Norwin Bi-Weekly carried a picture of 
the nine schools now in operation and 
a history of each one. This was dis- 
tributed to each home in the Irwin- 
North Huntingdon Districts. 


THE UPPER MERION board of educa- 
tion at its October meeting restored 
salary cuts to teachers whose cuts were 
not automatically restored by the re- 
sumption of the Edmonds Act. 


ADDITIONS and alterations are being 
made to the Gulph Road school in 
Upper Merion Township by the assist- 
ance of PWA funds. The main re- 
sult of these alterations and additions 
will be to increase the size of the house- 
hold arts, science laboratory, library, 
and administration units. It will add 
six classrooms to the present building. 
The re-arrangement of rooms will make 
it possible to segregate elementary 
pupils housed in this building from the 
high school practically as if they were 
housed in a separate building. The 
cost of the project is to be $43,000. 
L. A. Moll is superintendent of Upper 
Merion Township schools. 


ELECTION RETURNS in Wayne 
County showed that the voters in Dre- 
her Township approved a $43,000 
school addition project. Lake Town- 
ship approved a $100,000 school im- 
provement project. 


IN A SHORT BUT IMPRESSIVE mem- 
orial service on the front campus of 
Abington High School, Tuesday after- 
noon, November 5, students, faculty, 
principal, and superintendent dedicated 
a sundial and a bronze memorial 
plaque to S. S. Utz, recently deceased 
instructor, comrade, friend. The sun- 
dial was the tribute of faculty and ad- 
ministrators. The Campus Club, 
formerly sponsored by Mr. Utz, pre- 
sented the plaque. 

Book WEEK at Abington High 
School was featured by an exhibit of 
‘Teachers Pets,” the favorite books of 
the faculty. Students added to the fun 
by exhibiting cherished volumes of 
their grandparents, their parents, and 
their own personal book friends. At 
Abington Book Week is sponsored by 
the Library Club. 

THE VOTERS of the West York bor- 
ough school district approved a school 
bond issue by an overwhelming ma- 
jority recently. Of the 2125 votes cast, 
1763 were in favor of the bond issue 
and 362 against, or a proportion of 
approximately six to one. 

THE West YorK borough school 
board has taken active steps to add 
eight additional classrooms and a large 
gymnasium and auditorium combined 
to its school plant, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $140,000. The PWA _ has 
agreed to cover 45% of the cost while 
the school district will furnish the bal- 
ance with a bond issue of $75,000. 
This additional space will allow a com- 
bined unit again for the Junior and 
Senior High School. For the past few 
years, seventh and eighth grades had 
to be housed in one of the elementary 
buildings. 

THE NEw YORK TEACHERS GUILD, 
with a “progressive labor philosophy,” 
has been organized here by Henry R. 
Linville and other former officers of the 
Teachers’ Union, who resigned in pro- 
test against left-wing factionalism in the 
union. The new organization will not 
be affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, at least for the present, 
because of the charter held by the 
Teachers’ Union through the American 
Federation of Teachers. Generally, the 
guild will seek to carry out the objec- 
tives followed by the former officers 
of the union in matters of working 
conditions of teachers and improvement 
of the facilities of education.—Journal 
of Education 

THREE COLUMBIA COUNTY school 
districts approved bond issues for 
school construction at the recent elec- 
tion. Beaver Township approved a 
$20,000 issue for a new school, Mifflin 
Township, $23,000 for a new building, 
and Catawissa borough, $30,000 for 
an addition. All will be constructed as 
PWA projects. 
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FLASHES 


MOST famous holiday postmark in 
all the world is Santa Claus, Indiana. 
The name of this village of scarcely 100 
population was originally Santaclaus. 
A stamp collector discovered the name 
and wrote to the Postmaster recom- 
mending that the name be changed to 
Santa Claus. The mail leaped from a 
small daily bundle to truck loads. 


“_ 
INTERESTED in Ethiopia? Read 
Italy’s Problem, pp. 137-140, Our 
EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS; and Ethiopia, 
pp. 93-94, OrHER WorLpD NEIGHBORS. 
In the light of present-day conditions, 
these passages are revealing indeed! 
Both books are part of the J. Russell 
Smith Geography Series written espe- 
cially for Pennsylvania, which meets all 
requirements of the new Course of Study. 





According to the famous 
“Curve of Forgetting” de- 
veloped by Ebbinghaus: Half 
an hour after we have barely 
learned something, we forget 
half ofit. In eight hours, two thirds. We 
forget moreinthe first thirty minutes than 
we doin the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE NEw SI- 
LENT READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


_—_ 
SHIPS passing through the Panama 
Canal pay an average toll of about 
$4,200; through the Suez Canal they 
pay approximately $10,000 a trip. 


“_—" 
HIGH school and junior high school 
students who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 
(Workbooks I and II) learn correct Eng- 
lish because they actually use correct 
English in varied, interesting, and nat- 
ural activities. Every sensory channel 
—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 





Phi Beta Kappa, first and 
most famous of ‘‘Greek-let- 
ter’ societies, was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the 
College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living mem- 
bers, approximately 70,000; chapters 
and associations, 122, which include 
associations in China, England, Italy, 
Japan, Persia, and Syria. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth of the 
Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


“_ 
“DEPENDABILITY” remains the 
characteristic which the motorist de- 
mands above all else in his 1935 car, 
according to returns from over 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, de- 
pendability is of firstimportance. More 
than 3,000,000 boys and girls are using 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
because they can depend upon finding 
every word defined so that its use and 
meaning can be instantly understood. 


The JOHN ¢. WI] AWA?) s I COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ »——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Necrology 


FINLEY W. SquiBB, 78, a director 
of the McKeesport Young Men’s 
Christian Association 40 years and a 
teacher in McKeesport schools for the 
same period, died November 4. He 
served 10 years as president of the 
YMCA and was treasurer of the Mo- 
nongahela Valley School of Christian 
Education 8 years. He retired in 1927. 

RUSSELL B. HENNEBERGER, a teach- 
er in the English department of Cham- 
bersburg High School, died October 13. 

VioLA HELM, dean of women and 
head of the English department in 
Steelton High School for twenty years, 
died October 17. 

LEETA SHIMER of Beaver Falls, a 
teacher, died August 5. 

A. R. Kurtz, principal of the Shaw 
Avenue school, McKeesport, died re- 
cently. 

Natt M. Emery, 62, vice-president, 
Lehigh University and connected with 
that institution for 39 years, died Octo- 
ber 31. 

GEORGE GAILEY CHAMBERS, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, died 
October 24. Dr. Chambers was chair- 
man of the PSEA Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics from 1922-27. 

HENRIETTA L. MuNDoRFF of Cora- 
opolis died October 14 following a 
brief illness of pneumonia. Miss Mun- 
dorff, who had served the schools of 
Pennsylvania for forty-seven years, re- 
tired in June, 1929. The last thirty- 
eight years of this service were ren- 
dered in Coraopolis. 

HENRY CLAY MISSIMER, whose 
necrology notice was printed on page 
48 of the September issue, was 88 
years of age at the time of his death 
instead of 68 years as announced. 

MARTHA ISABEL SMITH, teacher of 
modern European history in the Ford 
City High School, died at her home in 
Manor Township, Friday, September 
20. Death resulted after a two-day ill- 
ness of meningitis. 

MarRiE MARKEL, a teacher for two 
years of the Arsenal Junior High 
School of Pittsburgh, died on Septem- 
ber 10. Before her appointment to 
the Arsenal Junior High School, Miss 
Markel taught in Ohio for fourteen 
years and in the elementary schools of 
Pittsburgh for a few years. 

EpITH PEARL MILHOLLAND, a 
teacher of physical education of the 
Rogers school, Pittsburgh, died at 
Lewes, Delaware, on September 9. 
Her death was the result of an accident 
while swimming at Rehoboth Beach. 
Miss Milholland was a teacher in the 
Pittsburgh school system for sixteen 
years. 


In Memory of Teachers of 


Pittsburgh Public SchoolsWho 
Have Died within the Past Year 


MILDRED ALDINGER, Teacher, Morning- 
side 

ELIZABETH E. ARMSTRONG, ‘Teacher, 
John Morrow 

WesLey E. Buppg, Teacher, Taylor 
Allderdice High 

JOHN J. DEHAVEN, Teacher, Peabody 
High 

CATHARINE FALOON, Teacher, Morse 

Marie C, GRAPER, Clerk, Concord and 
Quentin Roosevelt 

Dr. HERMAN GROTH, Supervisor, Hy- 
giene Department 

WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, Teacher, Con- 
nelley Trade 

JAMES Hers, Teacher, Langley High 

ABIGAIL E. HILL, Teacher, Fifth Ave- 
nue High 

Ray JENKINS, Teacher, Watt 

Kar H. Linn, Teacher, Greenfield 

MARIE MARKLE, Teacher, Arsenal Jun- 


ior High 

E. PEARLE MILHOLLAND, Teacher, 
Rogers 

Lona B. McCrea, Teacher, Liberty 
Junior High 


J. V. O'Connor, Teacher, Schenley, 
Schenley High 

CHARLES REISFAR, JR., Director, Com- 
pulsory Attendance Department 

L. FLORENCE SANDS, Teacher, South 
High 

JENNIE O. SEARIGHT, Teacher, Troy 
Hill 

MARGARET SHEPPARD, Clerk, Crescent 

Cora L. BALDINGER, Retired, Schiller 

N. Marjorie Boat, Retired, John 
Morrow 

CARRIE BRAGDON, Retired, Manchester 

Eva A. ConraD, Retired, Miller 

LipA HENDERSON, Retired, Andrews 

W. F. KENNeEDy, Retired, Associate 
Superintendent 

MATILDA McCuTCHEON, retired, Glad- 
stone School 

MARGARET MINTEER, Retired, Soho 

E. E. Wo re, Retired, Peabody High 





FosteR H. SrarKeEy, for many 
years vice-principal of the State Normal 
School at West Chester, died Novem- 
ber 7. 

MarGaRET FOLey, principal of 
George Washington Junior High 
School, Shenandoah, died October 5 
after a short illness. Miss Foley had 
been junior high school principal since 
1932 and had taught in the grade 
schools and senior high school previous 
to that time. 

CATHERINE FALOON, for over thirty 
years a primary teacher of the Morse 
school, Pittsburgh, died very suddenly 
on July 18 while on a vacation at 
Como, Italy. 


December, 1935 


OreL S. GRONER, professor of 
chemistry at Bucknell University, died 
September 9 of a heart attack. 


THE IRWIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
held a treasure exhibit on Friday, No- 
vember 8, which proved to be ve 
unique and interesting. Each child 
brought a valued article which was 
classified and placed on_ exhibition. 
The exhibit included china, glassware, 
handwork, paintings, fire-arms, an- 
cestral costumes, coins, jewelry, musical 
instruments, antique books, and furni- 
ture. Twenty-one rooms were required 
to display the treasures. This program 
awakened considerable interest in the 
early history of the community. 

THE FOLLOWING DISTRICTS in War- 
ren County are for the first time jointly 
employing a supervisor of music, 
Ardeth Chandler, Fredonia State Teach- 
ers College: Freehold Twp., Farming- 
ton Twp., Sugar Grove Boro., Sugar 
Grove Twp., and Sugar Grove Joint 
Vocational. 

CONEWANGO AND CLARENDON dis- 
tricts, Warren County, are also jointly 
employing for the first time a super- 
visor of music, Jeanette Anderson, 
Fredonia State Teachers College. 


Calendar 
1935 


December 4-7—Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 

December 5-7—Annual Conference, 
National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, Rockefeller 
Center, N. Y. C. 

December 6-7—Southern Convention 
District, Hanover 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

December 27-28—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


1936 


February 22-27—-Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tuesday 
morning, February 25, at 7:30 
o'clock, Statler Hotel, $0.85 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

March 27-28—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 

June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 
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SEMESTER TOO B ADI 


URTAILING school health programs, 

and postponing the purchase of much- 

_” needed equipment may save dollars 
irily, but the saving often leaves in 

> a shocking child health impairment. 

ll backward children are normally dull. 

ined health induces absences, failures, 

‘dness. This costs the tax payer money 

than is saved by economy measures. 

ling lighting that protects the eyes, 
iacnxvoards from which it is easy to read, 
seating which induces good posture, proper 





ventilation, and the most sanitary conditions 
are all phases of school administration expendi- 
tures which it is wiser to encourage than curtail. 
Most of the waste in education could be elimi- 
nated were the health factor in school equip- 
ment better and more widely understood. 
o a e 

Information relating to school rehabilitation, or 
io any type of school materials or equipment can be 
obtained through our advertisers, or uf you prefer, 
an inquiry addressed to this publisher will be for- 
warded to some dependable source for attention. 








AMeERICA’S best investment is its children. Buy NOW the equipment necessary 


o 


their proper education 


. but be sure to protect their health in doing so! 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, 


and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg ........ SE TCLS Seer rr ere rr ere Francis B. Haas 
Califormin ....6..20% Ce ee ee Robert M. Steele 
ee; MeL Industrial Arts and Home Economics ..........Leslie Pinckney Hill 
NOR Sarenean coh acs boo ss Gelncel ccerers ote erence Wie ee RSL ee EAeT Cnc TS Oot fal en ere man ava G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ..... Health Education ........... , 2 a oot ote aol T. T. Allen 
Edinboro ...cssecees Gt TONS 68.5 5 c0kindade doce a dwayne wewen .Carmon Ross 
ERAETARID. ois acres ens . Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Musie ...... Charles R. Foster 
ee Meee Library and Art Education ................... Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ........ -Health Education ............ Cee Cer Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield .......... .-Home Economics and Music .._............. William R. Straughn 
Millersville ......... . Library—Industrial Arts ..... il GR asia eae eae Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ....... «Cooperative Ed@ucktion 2.0... 6... cece wcaces .Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ..... , III, cya a voce occ unvedeudavans Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ....... «Health Education and Music .................. Norman W. Cameron 


All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 
designated institutions. 
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